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CN CALLING 

Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead 
life to sovereign power. 

Tennyson 
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THE JEW IN THE GRIP OF TERROR 


Tunis In the News 

A Prosperous African Colony 


"VY/ith the extraordinary Italian out- 
" burst of bitterness against France, 
the little-known North African country 
of Tunis has come into the news. 

It is one of the prosperous regions of 
the great continent, and its prosperity 
is the result of the wise government of 
the French during the last fifty years. 

Tunis is about 48,000 miles in area 
and lies between Algeria and Libya. 
It has a total population of 2,600,000, 
of whom 2,335,000 are Arabs and 
Bedouins. There are 110,000 French, 
94,000 Italians, and 60,000 Jews. 

Since 18S1 the country has been a 
Protectorate of the French, who took 
it from the Turkish Empire in that 
year. The native ruler, Sidi Ahmed 
Bey, belongs to a family which has 
been on the-throne.since 1705, when 
Hussein ben Ali, a native of Crete, 
succeeded to a dynasty which had 
made the ports of Tunis the terror of 
the Mediterranean as pirate lairs. One 
of Admiral Blake’s greatest exploits 
was the destruction of this pirate 
ileet in Commonwealth times. 

' For a time tributary to Algeria, the 
Beys of Tunis became virtually 
independent, their Turkish suzerainty 
being only nominal. Late last cen¬ 
tury, however, the native government 
was not satisfactory, and England, 
Italy, and France began to take an 
interest in the country. Its future 
was discussed at the Congress of 


Berlin, when Lord Salisbury told the 
French representative to “ do at Tunis 
as you think proper.” Germany also 
was willing for France to step in, so 
when a marauding tribe from Tunis 
invaded Algeria the French marched 
against the tribe and the Bey.as well, 
occupying Biserta without firinga shot. 
The British Ministry, however, warned 
France not to advance into Tripoli, as 
Italy would then be concerned. 

Italy indeed has many colonists in 
Tunis, but France has permitted the 
Italian Government and certain 
Italian societies to carry on Italian 
schools in the bigger towns. The 
French Government has provided six 
Jewish schools and assists over 1000 
Mohammedan, schools. There are 14 
wireless stations, 2000 miles of main 
roads, and over 1000 miles of State 
railways. Phosphates form the chief 
mineral output, but agriculture is the 
chief industry. 

Altogether the French have shown 
themselves just and liberal stewards in 
this important Protectorate, and there 
is no real justification for the claim the 
Italians are making on a country that 
was never theirs—unless indeed wc go 
back to the days of the ancient 
Romans, who, with the cry “ Carthage 
must be destroyed,” laid low the city 
which Queen Dido, emigrating from 
Phoenician Tyre, had founded far back 
in the mists of time. 


Old South Africa in the Camera 

The Collection of the Man Who Loved It 


Couth Africa will not forget Arthur 
^ Elliott, who so dearly wished old 
South Africa to be remembered. 

He was the photographer who, by his 
genius no less than by .bis admiration 
for all things old and beautiful, gave 
a second life to the South Africa that 
is passing away. Every old gabled 
farmhouse, every time-honoured Dutch 
homestead, every passing scene of 
South African life on field and farm, 
by.mountain, kloof, and creek, on the 
veldt springing into life with flowers 
when winter was over, made a picture 
for his camera. He loved all things 
great and small, if they were African, 
and above all he loved children. 

Children appear in numbers of the 
6000 pictures he made, and one of 
them is as immortal as Peter Pan. It 
is the enchanting photograph taken 
more than thirty years ago among the 
Fish Hoek sand dunes of a tiny girl 
playing her pipe to two birds. The 
Sandpipers, he named it, and it has 
been reproduced all over the world on 
calendars and Christmas cards. 


Pictures of South Africa 


It was an inspiration. Everybody 
sought the obscure photographer who 
had made it, and he woke up to find 
himself famous among camerafolk. 
Artists came to see him, and because 
to know Arthur Elliott was to admire 
him his circle of friends ever widened, 
coming from all walks of life. It was 
their encouragement which led him 
on to what was to him the work of his 
life, making thousands of photographs 
covering every phase and period of 
South African life. 

The world outside heard something 
of it, but to South Africans it was a 
national monument. Historians and 
Governor-Generals from Lord Glad¬ 
stone onwards described it as “unique, 
and the finest and most important 
collection in the world.” For a num¬ 
ber of years the Union of South Africa 
has been urged to buy it. Arthur 
Elliott, while he lived, had no dearer 
wish than that this should be done. He 
refused an American offer of £7000 for 
the collection of negatives, a- sum 
which would have supported him in 



An Old Farmhouse 


These are two of the remarkable photographs in the Arthur Elliott Collection 
of many thousands which may now be bought as his memorial in Capetown 


greater comfort in his later years. 
But he would not part with his 
photographs because he wanted South 
Africa to have them, and. this may 
now happen, because at last a nation¬ 
wide appeal has been made to buy them 
and house them worthily. Old Arthur 
Elliott will not know, but the collection 
will now honour his memory for all 
time. He will not benefit, but the 
money will make it possible for some 
of his wishes to be carried out. Among 
them were legacies he wanted to leave 
to his old friends, and provisions he 


would have made for starting some of 
his children friends in life. 

He had been a poor man and was 
never rich. As an American boy, left 
an orphan at eight, he had kept himself 
by running errands and sweeping snow 
from Boston pavements. He had 
sailed before the mast, he had been a 
scene painter. It was only the chance 
gift of a camera which made him a 
photographer. But that gift was as 
bread on the waters, for it enabled this 
poor man to return it by his photo¬ 
graphs a thousandfold to South Africa. 
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The Jew in the 
Grip of Terror 

What He May Not Do 

The cruelty inflicted on the Jews in 
Germany continues to be unthinkable 
and to outrage the common feeling of 
humanity. 

Robbed of all that makes life worth 
while, they have neither the means to 
live unmolested in the land nor the power 
to leave it. Any dog is better treated 
than a Jew in Germany. New penalties 
and prohibitions are continually being 
devised, and it is difficult to think of 
any torture more barbarous than those 
now being inflicted on the unhappy Jews 
in this great nation of 80 million people. 

These are some of the things the Jews 
nre not allowed to do. They are 

Not allowed to own property. 

Not allowed to sell property except 
through a special office. 

Not allowed to buy or sell jewellery. 

Not allowed to pawn gold or precious 
stones. 

Not allowed to have investments without 
telling the authorities. 

Not allowed to receive anything for good¬ 
will when they sell a business. 

Not allowed to dispose freely of their 
bank accounts. 

Not allowed to go to films, ice-rinks, 
theatres, or concerts. 

Not allowed in museums. 

Not allowed to use public baths. 

Not allowed to appear in certain streets 
except by permission. 

Not allowed to visit certain squares or 
public places. 

Not allowed to drive a car or motor¬ 
cycle. 

Not allowed to go outside their homes 
during certain hours. 

Not allowed to marry except to Jews. 

Not allowed to employ maids who are 
not Jews, unless over 43. 

Not allowed to vote. 

Not allowed to hold public positions. 

Not allowed to wear war decorations. 

Not allowed to appear at universities. 

Not allowed to emigrate without paying 
heavy taxes. 

Not allowed to receive insurance money 
for damage done to them. 

America's Wheat at Less 
Than Cost 

One of the most remarkable deals in 
the history of the wheat market has been 
made with America, which now enjoys 
Free Trade with Britain in corn. 

The Washington Department of Agri¬ 
culture has been anxious to get rid of a 
great wheat surplus. The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Commission has subsidised 
the exportation of 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to enable American exporters to 
meet world competition in our market. 
Thus we shall be getting American 
v/heat'at less than its market price. 

Franco the Samurai 

Japan has presented General'Franco 
with a complete suit of ancient Samurai 
armour to signify that he is one of them. 

It is also a reminder of his revival of 
the idea of trying to overcome a nation 
by hired armies. The armour belongs to 
the Middle Ages. Franco’s bombs on 
women and children are a modern idea. 

The French-German Pact 

The Declaration signed in Paris the 
other day by M. Bonnet and Herr von 
Ribbentrop stated that the two Govern¬ 
ments would use all their efforts to de¬ 
velop peaceful and neighbourly relations. 

They recognise as final the frontiers 
between their countries as they now exist, 
and agree to consult each other should 
their relations with other Powers threaten 
to lead to international difficulties. 


Are We an Untidy 
People? 

Parliament has put in the way of 
passing a Bill to make it compulsory 
for local authorities to get rid of the 
burning heaps of coal-pit refuse that 
make life unhealthy in so many crowded 
areas. 

These heaps not only disfigure the 
countryside and cause bad health, but 
serve as signals to enemy aircraft. At 
present action by local authorities is 
permissive; the Bill seeks to compel 
them to act. 

Are we an untidy people ? One M P 
m the debate said the offensive heaps 
arose for the same reason that Members 
of Parliament made the House of Com¬ 
mons so untidy by throwing their papers 
on the floor ! We fear the accusation of 
general untidiness is only too true ; we 
must all take a greater pride in our 
beautiful land. (We are afraid that even 
the Editor throws papers on the floor 
sometimes, missing his great basket, 
56 inches round.) 

Another M P pointed out that there 
would be fewer pit-heaps if the colliery 
owners lived near the mines as the 
colliers had to do. Too often those 
who profit live away and apart from 
those who work. 

The Little Patch of Ground 

A speaker addressing the Institute 
for the Study of Animal Behaviour spoke 
of the jealous way in which a pair of 
black-headed gulls would guard the 
patch of ground round their nest. 

He tried the experiment of moving 
A’s nest on to B’s patch of land. At once 
B gave A no peace and matters came to 
a standstill for A. Then he put A’s nest 
back again and moved B’s nest on to 
A’s patch. This time it was A who gave 
B no peace. 

Sometimes the gulls who were tres¬ 
passing gave it up. At other times they 
tried to push their own eggs back on 
their own land. 

To us this seems natural, for, though 
we live all together in our towns, we most 
jealously guard our private homes inside 
our own front doors. It looks as though 
we should have to go a long way back 
to find the origin of our mixture of 
sociability and aloofness. 

What's in a Name? 

Bolton Royal Infirmary has just 
received the gift of an endowed cot 
from the Almost Modern Order of 
Purchasers. 

This -society, whose extraordinary 
title calls to mind the famous society 
which had Mr Pickwick for its president, 
rivals the better-known Ferguson Gang 
for good works. 

It is composed of men who, as we 
say, have been " sold a pup ” or had 
some unusual experience of an amusing 
character. They have endowed several 
cots, raising the money by collecting 
Oueen Victoria pennies and by holding 
auctions of an unusual kind. 

A Tale of Two Brothers 

Two brothers, one living at Fleetwood 
and the other in California, have been 
trying to find each other for 30 years, 
and they have now succeeded. 

By chance one brother read the notice 
of a wedding, and thinking this might 
be his brother’s daughter, wrote and 
found that it was. Each brother 
thought the other had been killed in the 
Great War. 

A Fine Brown Egg 

Call as he might, the policeman could 
not get silence in a Cheshire court the 
other day. Six hens, evidence in a case, 
were under a table, and cackled loudly as 
the case went on. After they had been 
identified the policeman carried them out, 
hut there remained a fine brown egg. 


OLD NEW YORK 
COMING DOWN 

Last of the Elevated 
Railway 

New York is losing its Elevated 
Railway. It is the last of the city’s 
antiquated eyesores to be scrapped. 

It was elevated above Sixth Avenue, 
which would be about the same thing, 
in London, as if it ran along Holborn 
and Oxford Street from the General 
Post Office to the Marble Arch. It was 
ugly beyond description and noisy to 
the point of being New York’s worst 
racket. 

We have been on it, and found in it 
one compensation, namely, that it took 
a traveller lengthwise through New 
York faster than anything else would 
do. We have also been in a New York 
fiat on Sixth Avenue which was close to 
it, and wondered how our friends who 
live there could live in it by day or sleep 
in it by night. 

It reduced Sixth Avenue, which was 
next to the lordly Fifth Avenue, to the 
level of a slum by comparison, and the 
only reason for keeping it where it has 
stood for sixty years was that it was 
cheap and speedy. Now it has gone, and 
good New Yorkers, sighing “ Good 
riddance,’’ will now have to take to the 
Tubes, in which the city is far behind 
oldfashioned London. 

The Friendly Ambassador 

Mr Joseph Kennedy, the United States 
Ambassador, has gone home for a holiday, 
leaving nothing but good impressions 
behind. 

The Court of St James’s has been 
fortunate in its American Ambassadors, 
but none (not Mr Joseph Choate or 
Mr Russell Lowell or Mr Bayard) has 
been more successful in his public 
speeches to English audiences than 
Mr Kennedy. 

Two of the most recent stand out 
from a number of slighter orations in 
which' his gifts of humour and happy 
phrasing were conspicuous. One was 
that on the Anglo-American Trade Pact 
and the other his address at the Thanks¬ 
giving Dinner. 

In the first of these speeches he 
handled a difficult subject with tact 
and discrimination ; in the second he 
summed up the attitude of mind with¬ 
out which no self-governing people can 
have its being. Both were contributions 
not only to Anglo-Saxon friendship, but 
to the feeling which should unite all 
lovers of freedom. 

A Christmas Show at 
St James's Palace 

Princess Elizabeth and Princess Mar¬ 
garet are having an exhibition of their 
own this month. 

They are inviting the public to visit 
St James’s Palace to see the beautiful 
presents the children of France sent 
them when the King and Queen visited 
Paris. 

The magnificent dolls have complete 
trousseaux made by the leading dress¬ 
makers and milliners of France, and in 
addition to the dolls there are cots, 
perambulators, luggage, and two toy 
motor-cars. Never was there a more 
delightful gift. 

The exhibition remains open till 
Christmas Eve, and the shillings and 
sixpences paid for admission will be 
shared by the Princess Elizabeth Hospital 
for Children and a French charity. 

Death in the Rattle 

Peter Douglas Deboo, aged n months, 
of Wayside Avenue, Hornchurch, has 
died from burns received when his 
celluloid rattle caught fire. The coroner, 
Mr L. F. Beccle, told the jury that he 
agreed that celluloid should not be used 
for toys. 


Little News Reel 

A Girl Guide who has spent many 
years as an incurable cripple in a Hamp¬ 
shire infirmary was brought to a hospital 
in' Middlesex by the help of Girl Guides, 
and they also paid half the fees for a 
specialist who has been able to cure her. 

The number of railway season ticket- 
holders has fallen by nearly 9,000,000 
in the last 12 months. 

Britain produces 95 per cent of the 
potatoes the country requires and is 
thus practically independent of foreign 
supplies. 

The Mexican Government has now 
built 14,000 schools in country districts. 

A farmer’s wife at Stranraer going to 
collect the eggs from the hen-house was 
amazed to find a rabbit on the nest.. 

Alice Springs, in the middle of Austra¬ 
lia, is to become a flying-doctor base. 

Mussolini is riding about in a car which 
has the first tyres of synthetic rubber 
made in Italy. 

A scientist has produced powdered 
potatoes which only need a little milk 
or warm water added to them to make 
them into mashed potatoes. 

A first-aid outfit which fell from a 
plane was returned intact to the aero¬ 
drome. 

A drawing of the Infant Jesus pray¬ 
ing with Angels, by William Blake, was 
sold for £630 last week. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in Ottawa, Canadian children 
have more chance. of reaching three¬ 
score years and ten than have English 
or American boys of the same age. 

THINGS SEEN 

The Noble Order of the Garter on an 
auctioneer’s tray in Bond Street. 

Beatrice Bull, aged 5, at school in 
Wiltshire wearing a jumper she has made. 

A gladiolus blooming in December in 
a Taunton garden. 

THINGS SAID 

We should work for things and not 
against them. Mrs Franklin D. Roosevelt 

This is no mean city ; keep Edinburgh 
clean. Notice on a tramway island 

I know that in these 15 years I have 
had to give bitter pain to countless 
people. • Herr Hitler 

Germany can never become self- 
supporting in all spheres. Dr Schacht 

Sir Robert Peel said it was quite 
impossible to think of abolishing capital 
punishment for larceny in a dwelling- 
house. The Attorney-General 

Three miles up at the mouth of the 
Thames I have seen five countries. 

A pilot 

If war materials were stopped in pro¬ 
duction the economics of every nation 
would collapse overnight. 

Mr Upton Sinclair 

THE BROADCASTER 

^ll over the country Scout troops 
are collecting and making Christmas 
toys for poor children. 

T HE opening of gardens for the nurses 
has raised the record sum of 
£15,000 this year. 

^Girl Guide won second prize for scone¬ 
making at Olympia, defeating 100 
women’s organisations. 

J^ondon’s hospital flag days this year 
raised £44,124, an increase of 
£12,000 over last year. 

Two hundred refugee children are to 
be housed in the home of the late 
Lord Balfour, Whittinghame House, 
East Lothian. 
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End of Famous Liner • Family Outing 


• Sunshine in London 











Feathered Fleet—A swim past by a flotilla of swan3 on the Forest Gate Pond 


Refugee From 
Sudetenland—A smiling 
little maid who arrived in ^ 
London recently with her dolls 


Family Outing—An Egyptian peasant family and numerous friend3 on the 
way to Cairo for celebrations following the birth of the little Princess 


Sunshine and Shadow—The strong winter sunshine helps to make a picture of this London 
scene showing Royal Horse Guards on the way to the Changing of the Guard ceremony 








Land Reclamation Scheme—This curious structure is the nsw Bartlett Dam on the Verde 
River in Arizona, which will hold up waters to be used for irrigating reclaimed land 


Liner’s Glass Roof—The Berengaria is to be broken up at Jarrow next month. Here we sea 
an auctioneer admiring the glass roof of the ballroom while cataloguing the liner’s effects 



ifp 
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40 centuries The Flower of the Forest 
Backwards a new green space for the nation 


40 Hours Forwards 

C N readers need no reminder'of the 
increasing importance in this aero¬ 
plane age of widely extended know¬ 
ledge of weather conditions. 

The speed of a following wind is added 
to the speed of the plane, which, flying 
at 150 miles an hour in a following wind 
of 50, attains a velocity of 200. That 
is a simple sum in air travel, but there 
are much more complex problems than 
wind speeds. 

The newest discovery is that we have 
more than one climate in the British 
Isles. While London and its neighbour¬ 
hood had a rain deficiency of some 30 
per cent for the first ten months of the 
present year, the rainfall for Scotland 
for the same period was about 24 per 
cent in excess of the average. From a 
number of such observations spread over 
many years scientists have come to the 
conclusion that, whereas the south has 
one type of climate, that of the north¬ 
west has another, belonging in fact to the 
same climatic system as south Norway. 

Science Beats the Novelist 

Observers extending their search over 
wider areas have made romantic finds 
concerning the weather of antiquity 
and later times, marking distinct changes 
of climate. Science beats the novelist 
in the ingenuity of its search for clues. 
These are found not only in actual his¬ 
tory, but in such mute witnesses as 
ancient aqueducts and dams, and the 
positions of buildings of antiquity and 
settlements of olden times now arid and 
deserted. 

Building up from these evidences, 
they are able to say that Central Europe 
and Western Asia had dry, desert-like 
conditions about 2200 bc, followed in 
800 bc by a wet and stormy era. 

The Christians of the first century had 
weather like that of the present day, 
but the signs show that drought con¬ 
ditions returned for three centuries 
from about a d 500. Wet and stormy 
seasons were the order from 1200 to 
1400, and then for the first half of the 
18th century came a further dry spell 
for Western Europe in which, of course, 
the British Isles shared. 

We cannot predict weather for 40 
hours ahead, but we can read its past 
for 40 centuries. 

Old Walter 


T ong ago the Forest of Dean be¬ 
longed to the kings of England. It 
is now to belong to the English people. 

This new era in its history is due to the 
policy of the Forestry Commission of 
taking land which the farmer cannot 
use, and which has no use for the 
builder, and developing it as forest 
land under the Forester’s control, while 
preserving it as a National Park. The 
first natural forest park of 54,000 acres 
was thus earmarked two years, ago. One 
is being farmed in Wales round about 
Snowdon. Others may follow, but 
none will be more beautiful than the 
ancient Forest of Dean. 

Its 20,000 acres lie in the angle be¬ 
tween the Wye and the Severn in south¬ 
west Gloucestershire. Belonging to it 
is a small island of underground forest 
laid down before Great Britain was an 
island, and long before the Ice Age, for 
millions of the passing years have 
converted it into coal. The Forest of 
Dean miners are still among the sturdiest 
supporters of the old Radical doctrine. 
But the Forest itself which rings them 
round has flourished since the oldest 
Gloucestershire man walked beneath its 
trees and trod its beaten tracks. 

Where the Conqueror Hunted 

The Romans knew it and smelted 
iron there in a way far inferior to that 
of the Sussex men, but piles of refuse 
iron still mark their industry. When the 
Normans came the Conqueror found it a 
splendid place for hunting. He was 
riding after the stag when' news was 
brought to him that he was wanted in 
Northumbria to put down a rising. 
The Norman kings who followed him 
extended their hold on the forest, less 
for hunting the red and fallow deer 
and the wild boars than for deriving a 
large revenue from the iron rights. 
From the days of the Confessor to those 
of the Plantagenets the Crown got its 
horseshoes and its axes from the Forest. 
Richard Lionheart drew 50,000 horseshoes 
before he went on his second crusade. 

All the while the Forest was supplying 
timber. The neighbouring Abbeys of 

Concrete Wants 

IT ALSO WANTS 


Tintern and Flaxley jealously pre¬ 
served it, counting the trees, 166,848, 
just three centuries ago, valued at 
20 shillings apiece. Henry the Eighth 
threw all the Church’s rights into 
confusion, and when the Great Protec¬ 
tor, protector of the Forest of Dean as 
well as of more important English 
rights, ruled over our country the trees 
had fallen in number to 30,000, mostly 
oak. 

The oak and the beech, greatly 
restored, are the Forest’s glories today, 
but where they numbered thousands 
are now counted by millions. In Arthur 
Mee’s Gloucestershire the Forest is said 
to have 20 million trees, and 250 miles 
of tracks, so there is plenty of scope for 
the forester and plenty of room for the 
haunter of the byways. 

The Court of Verderers 

In the middle of the Forest is the 
ancient Speech House, where the Court 
of Verderers has met for a thousand 
years, and every path radiating from it 
leads to loveliness. The noble avenues 
of trees are themselves beauty spots, but 
their vistas may end in such a gleaming 
expanse of water as the Cannop Ponds. 
Pursued far enough, they lead to the 
enchanting valleys of the neighbouring 
areas of the Tintern and Chepstow 
woods, where a mantle of oak and 
beech and young conifers clothes heights 
rising to 1600 feet. 

In the Forest of Dean proper are not 
many viewpoints. It is suggested that 
some of the disused mining tips might 
be converted from ugliness into useful¬ 
ness if tracks were made to them. But 
those who seek ancient things will not 
have farto go, for in the Forest’s precincts 
are the prehistoric caves of the Wye 
Valley, the old British earthworks at 
Symond’s Yat, a stretch of Offa’s Dyke, 
and the Roman road by Blackpool 
Bridge. 

A possession rich in history and 
legend as well as in enduring beauty is 
offered to the people’s keeping. What 
the west knows today all Britain should 
prize tomorrow. 

More Customers 

MORE COLOURS 


The thousands of motorists who drive 
across one of the busiest raihvay level 
crossings in the world (in Detroit) always 
had a kind w 7 ord for old Walter Wood, 
the man who opened and shut the gates. 

The other day the railwayman felt 
desperately ill and, apparently realising 
that death was near and that he must 
at all costs protect the lives depending 
on him, he closed the gates, though no 
train was in sight. Then he tottered 
into his little house and closed the door. 
The cars which soon began to line up 
could not make out why the gates were 
closed, and on investigation it was 
found that the veteran had passed away. 
Old Walter had shut his last gate. 

Mr Pimm's Garden 

Once more our friend Mr Pimm, the 
Bricklaying Parson of Sutton-on-Der- 
went in Yorkshire, has produced his 
garden of flowers. 

It is a wonderful garden, with over 
1000 “ flowers gathered from the gardens 
of authors,” as Mr Pimm calls his vast 
collection of sayings. They are all 
arranged under the birthdays of the 
authors who said.them, and this bright 
book serves the purpose of a calendar, 
a birthday book, a great inspiration, 
and a daily companion. It would be 
.even more useful if Mr Pimm would 
print a formal calendar on one of his 
covers. At 2s qd post free it is what is 
called a bargain. 


' I 'his is the Concrete Age. Its monu- 
ments are everywhere about us, 
displacing the homely British brick in 
countless places. 

Yet Lord Walmer, speaking on behalf 
of the Cement and Concrete Association, 
could say the other day that we were 
still only standing on the threshold of the 
Concrete Age. 

That is a strange saying, seeing that 
we, in London for example, have only 
to look along the Thames to see the white 
cliffs of concrete rising above it on either 
side ; or, when on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the New Yorker lives hemmed 
in by canyons of concrete skyscrapers. 

Farther afield there are thousands of 
miles of concrete roads. The Boulder 
Dam, the Grand Coolee Dam, in the 
United States, are built of concrete; the 
new Valley Dam of the Sacramento 
River, designed to put both in the shade, 
will be. How then can anyone say that 
we are only on the threshold of the 
Concrete Age ? 

The concrete manufacturer's answer 
is that even when, as in recent years, the 
demand for cement rose to a height never 
known before it amounted only to less 
than two-thirds of what the cement and 
concrete industry could produce. The 
country wants no more than 6,600,000 
tons a year, which seems a heavy burden 
to lay on the-earth, but the manufac¬ 
turers could produce ten million tons. 


It is a sad story, though we need not 
waste too much sympathy on the cement 
men, who must have done very well out 
of the popular demand for their material. 
If they want to increase it to full 
capacity they might try improving the 
appearance of the concrete. Everywhere 
it presents the same monotony. 

Whether on the sands of Libya, where 
concrete cottages and village churches 
catch the sun, or whether in London, 
Birmingham, or Manchester, where con¬ 
crete blocks of offices catch the dirt, the 
colour is always the same. 

The old English brick mellowed, it had 
warm and pleasant colouring, and, as 
it seems to us, it inspired the builder to 
variety of form and structure. But the 
concrete block remains a block, always 
the sanre in hue, and only just beginning 
to emerge from the box of bricks style 
of architecture. 

Why not coloured concrete in more 
hues than are now available ? It would 
give new aspects wherever it was built 
up or laid down ; and it would give new 
and interesting ideas about its employ¬ 
ment to the builders. 


Arthur Mee's Gloucestershire 

This Gloucestershire countryside, so 
finely described and depicted in this book, 
is truly English, and rich in delight for 
traveller and reader. Nottingham Guardian 


The Right to Roam 

Moor and Mountain For 
the People Who Behave 

An Access to Mountains Bill lias been 
given a second reading in Parliament. 

It seeks to give the public the right 
to roam on wild’moors'and mountains. 
Parliament gave the measure a second 
reading without : a division, on the 
understanding that details were worked 
out between the Landowners Association, 
the Footpaths Preservation Society, and 
the rambler organisations. 

These things have to be reconciled : 
access by the public to uncultivated 
land and prevention of damage by fire, 
prohibition of gathering of wild flowers, 
a ban on destruction'of trees, and so on. 

Already there are widespread com¬ 
plaints of the behaviour of some ramblers 
and motorists who invade beauty spots 
and leave them littered or burned. This 
must be stamped out. Every pleasure 
seeker owes it t6 his ’ country to leave 
land as he finds it. The Bill will not be 
passed by Parliament hnless liberty to 
roam is combined with proper regulations 
as to use. 

There is much variation between 
place and place in our island in the 
provision of open spaces. As one M P 
pointed out, those who live in the North 
of England have very limited access 
to the country as compared with those 
who live in Surrey, Kent, Hampshire, 
and Sussex. Surrey has 9000 footpaths, 
so that the London townsman has a 
great deal more access to the country¬ 
side than the townsman in the industrial 
districts of the Midlands and the North. 

The Boys Down the Mines 

Mr Charles Taylor, M P, the sponsor 
of the Act of Parliament of 1937 relating 
to boys in mines, points out that more 
influence is needed to keep boys from 
underground work. 

The original Bill as introduced by him 
sought to prohibit employment under¬ 
ground of boys under 16 during the 
night between the hours of 10 and 5. 
The’hour of 5 was amended by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Commons to 6, and, 
although no objection in theory was 
raised against the hour of 6 by the 
Secretary of Mines or Mr Taylor, it was 
stressed by those actively engaged in 
the industry that difficulties would arise 
in the actual working of the mines. 

It was hoped that the new Act would 
lead to other reforms and that in time 
a way might be found to dispense 
altogether with the work of boy miners ; 
but unfortunately, though a few colliery 
companies have set an example, it has 
not been followed. 

Considerable time has now elapsed 
since the Bill became law, and Mr Taylor 
appeals to those responsible to cease em¬ 
ploying boys of 14 and 15 underground. 

A Walk With a Dog 
18 Centuries Ago 

Leicester’s Roman excavations con¬ 
tinue every year to open wider the page 
on which the Romans wrote the story of 
their occupation there. 

Sometimes little bits of life come to 
light between the lines. Nothing found 
this year is more tenderly reminiscent 
of those days than the footprint of a 
tiny child on a brick of the Jewry wn.ll— 
one of the finest pieces of Roman 
masonry left in England. 

By the side of the child’s footprint is 
that of a dog going the opposite way. 
Both left their signatures on the brick 
before it was dry. The picture comes 
clearly before us : the child of Rome 
running one way where she ought not 
to have gone, over the drying bricks ; 
the dog prancing gaily beside her, but 
suddenly turning round (we may be 
sure) at the sound of the angry shout of 
the Roman brickmaker. 

It might happen today. It happened 
about 18 centuries ago. 
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THE SCOUTS DO IT 

Boy Scouts have made themselves 
pioneers to clear the bush about Welwyn. 
They have restored a right of way. 

Near Welwyn is an old pack-horse 
road through pleasant country along 
which the farmer used to jog and children 
used to play. It has so long been over¬ 
grown that the children have grown to 
be grandparents while waiting for the 
local authorities- to clear it. The 
county council declared that they could 
not afford it, and passed it on to the 
parish council. They, in their turn, 
said they did not feel justified in spend¬ 
ing money on the old road. 

Then the Scouts took a hand. They 
offered to do it without charging a 
penny, and they have done it, and the 
parish council and the county council 
are so grateful that each has unofficially 
sent the Scouts a vote of thanks. 

SMOKING IN GERMANY 

A strong campaign against smoking 
has been opened in Germany and is 
making headway. 

The youth organisations arc being 
warned against the habit, which is, of 
course, quite unnecessary and wasteful. 
The leaders of the anti-tobacco crusade 
denounce it as injurious to health, as a 
waste of wealth, as a cause of injury to 
clothes and furniture, and as a habit 
unworthy of civilised people. 

TRUTH 

What is Truth ? asked jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer. 

During an inquest at Wigan the other 
day the following dialogue occurred. 

Coroner: What happens if people 
don't speak the truth ? 

Eleven-year-old boy : They don’t get 
on in life. 

Coroner : Lots of people get on in life 
who do not speak the truth. That is 
unfortunate but true. What happens if 
people don’t speak the truth ? 

Boy : No one will believe them. 

Coroner : I am afraid too many people • 
do believe them. Why is it wrong not to 
speak the truth ? 

Boy: Because you might get, people 
into trouble. . 

AN ETRUSCAN LADY COMES 
TO LIGHT 

About 3000 years ago an Etruscan 
lady of great social standing, perhaps a 
queen, breathed her last and was buried 
with much pomp. 

Her magnificent tomb near the Adri¬ 
atic Sea was enriched with treasures and 
works of art including 90 vases, most of 
them elaborately adorned with finely 
painted scenes illustrating incidents in 
Greek mythology. An aristocratic lady, 
she was wearing her heavy gold ring 
when she was laid to rest; and round 
about her were grouped jewels, trinkets, 
vases of perfume, and rich embroideries, 
as well as the gold mirror in which she 
had often admired herself. 

Since then she has been sleeping in 
peace, never disturbed till a little while 
ago when her grave was found and 
opened, and all the wealth she once 
possessed was brought to light 30 cen¬ 
turies after. 

MICKIE SCORES 

There passed away not long ago in 
the North of England a little fellow of 
nine who died without knowing that his 
last wish had been fulfilled. 

He was Leslie Carter, a Norton-on- 
Tecs boy, who had been in hospital a long 
time. All his talk had been about his 
hero Mickie Fenton, Middlesbrough’s 
international centre-forward, and every 
Saturday Leslie asked, “ Has Mickie 
scored ? " 

One day Mickie walked into the 
hospital and chatted with the boy. It 
was a great time for Leslie. Unhappily 
he quickly grew worse, and his last 
words were, “ Has Mickie been ? ” 
Mickie Fenton had been, but Leslie had 
been too ill to recognise him. 


The Children 


One Dark and 

D uring one of the windy nights we had 
a week or so ago a man in Yorkshire 
(at. Tingley near Bradford) lost a pound 
note which was blown out of his hands. 

He ran after it, but it was lost to sight 
in an instant, and hunting for a pound 
note in the darkness and with a gale 
blowing seemed utterly hopeless. 

At that moment a neighbour who was 
passing asked what had happened, and 
as soon as she heard she said, “ Go 
back to the spot where you think you 
were standing when the note was blown 


THE CHURCH CAT 

Visitors to the churchyard of St Mary 
Rcdcliffe, Bristol, are surprised to find' 
the gravestone shown in this picture, 
especially when it is adorned with flowers 



or garlands placed on it by children. 
Beneath it lies a cat which belonged to 
a former vicar, and accompanied him 
in the pulpit when he preached. Pussy, 
as the inscription shows, lived to a great 
age, and when it died special permission 
was given to the vicar to bury it in the 
churchyard of this famous church. 

AFTER 20 YEARS 

Wilf, a 20-year-old pit pony, after 15 
years working underground at Brance- 
peth Colliery, Willington, Durham, has 
now retired. 

During this period he had only one 
spell of daylight, and that was during 
the strike of 1926. He has now been 
taken to Stagshaw to end his days peace¬ 
fully at a haven of rest prepared on land 
belonging to Major Ian Straker. The 
pony is one of nine placed on the 
retired list by the company recently. 
They have all had long terms of service, 
and range in ago from 17 to 22. 

Wilf was lately introduced to the 
BBC through Miss Joan Littlewood 
during her broadcast on Coal from the 
Newcastle studio. 

BLACK SOOT AND GREEN EARTH 

The Smoke Abatement Society has 
been reminding Londoners once more 
how grievously they mar the beauty of 
the skies, impair public buildings, and 
injure health by permitting the air to be 
polluted, with smoke from coal fires. 

It is all deplorably true, and the only 
consolation we can think of is that it is 
not destructive of vegetation. It must 
be thanks to the marvellous adaptability 
and tolerance of Nature that London has 
magnificent lawns, lovely blooms, and 
trees of a size and magnificence nowhere 
bettered. The rhododendrons in Dulwich 
Park, for example, are among the finest 
collections in the kingdom. 

Farmers are glad to buy London’s soot 
for the fertilisation of their soil, and we 
must suppose that the. soot deposited on 
London grass and foliage is wafted away 
by winds or washed down into the 
ground by rains to enrich the land and 
its growths. London vegetation is so rich 
and healthy that it almost seems to 
thrive on the thing that nobody wants. 

BLACKPOOL’S CHRISTMAS CARD 

Blackpool Corporation is sending out 
35,000 Christmas cards through its 
hotel and apartment house keepers, 
wishing last season’s visitors a happy 
Christmas. The cards are a novel type, 
and open out into a coloured tableau 
of a Blackpool view. 
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Stormy Night 

out of your hand. Wait for me there.” 
The man did as he was told. As for 
the woman, she ran into her house, which 
was quite near, picked up an electric 
torch and a scrap of paper, and returned 
to the man. Then, standing by him, 
she let go of the paper, followed it 
carefully as it was carried by the wind. 
She kept it in the beam of the torch 
till it was blown against a brick wall, 
and there she found leaves and scraps 
of paper scurrying round a post. Among 
them was the pound note. ' 


THE OLD WATCH-MAKER 

Last year there died in Margate an 
old man who had carried on a watch¬ 
maker and jeweller’s business for many 
years and who,- taking no part in public 
life and known only to a few friends, 
was generally considered a poor man. 

Local charities now have reason to 
bless him, for under his will a fortune of 
nearly /5000 is to be distributed to them. 
Leaving instructions to his executors, 
this jeweller, whose name was C. W. 
Rawlins, directed that his money should 
be given to charities they might choose, 
after the payment of small bequests. 

Several of the charities will be saved 
from pressing financial worries by the 
unexpected gift, and a bedin the Margate 
and District Hospital (which receives 
£ 1700) will be named in his memory. 

MYSTERIES OF MOSCOW 

The downfall and disgrace of Russian 
leaders continues. After civil commis¬ 
sars, generals, admirals, editors, and 
factory managers, follows the 35-vcar- 
old leader of the Russian Youth League, 
whose name is Kosareff. 

He has been removed from office 
after 12 years work on the ground of 
self-glorification, incompetence, lack of 
vigour, and acting in a dictatorial way. 

Yet he was a powerful -official in his 
time and a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. He 
was decorated with the Order of Lenin. 

These continued dismissals arouse the 
liveliest curiosity as to the real position 
of Russia. A mighty population of 
180,000,000 people is ruled from Moscow, 
and the rulers seem to have no security 
of office or honour. 

THREE CHEERS FOR JOHN 
AMERICAN 

If the Atlantic did not separate us 
from Mount Vernon in the United 
States we might well give three cheers 
for Mr John Webendorfer, who has 
just done a fine thing. 

He must be what Americans call the 
ideal governor, for in all his experience 
as a manufacturer of machinery he has 
never had to dismiss a worker ; and now, 
when the time has come for him to get 
rid of his business, he has treated his 
staff in a truly gentlemanly fashion. 
Having sold his plant for ^200,000, he 
has distributed a quarter of the money 
among his workers, 115 of them. To 
four men who had worked for him for 
15 years or more he gave £2000 each, 
to another two he gave £1600, to an¬ 
other five ^1400 each, and to several 
others ^1000. 

REGULAR AS CLOCKWORK 

Miss Alice Ann Winward of Bolton, 
who is believed to have worked in a 
cotton mill longer than anyone else in 
Lancashire, has retired after 61 years 
as a frame tenter at the mills of William 
Heaton, cotton spinners at Lostock 
Junction. 

How her neighbours will jog along 
without Miss Winward it is difficult 
to imagine, for they have been used 
to setting their clocks by her. In all 
these 61 years she has never been late, 
and never has she had a day off work 
for sickness. No knocker-up has ever 
rattled at her window. 
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THE STREET SINGER 

Daniel Light will sing no more songs. 

A street singer known all over Stafford¬ 
shire as " Your old friend Dan,” he had, 
besides earning his living by singing in 
the street, raised hundreds of pounds for 
charities. In 1924 he was presented with 
a bronze medal for his work for Wolver¬ 
hampton hospitals, and recently he was 
presented with a melodeon in recognition 
of other charitable work. He was 65, 
and with his passing Staffordshire loses 
a picturesque countryside figure. 

100 YEARS AGO 

Here is an extract from a London 
newspaper which was published on 
November 27, 1838 : ' 

The walls of the City were covered with 
placards on Thursday advertising for able- 
bodied seamen, petty officers, and stout boys 
to join Her Majesty’s naval service ; period 
of servitude five years. Wages for able-bodied 
men are 34 s per month, good conduct leading 
to petty officers’ rations, with pay exceeding 
£30 per annum. 

• We sec that the seamen of 1838 were 
paid as nearly as possible a shilling a 
day ! No wonder the Navy had to resort 
to the Press Gang, and that mutinies 
were common. Even the seamen of 
the warship which took Napoleon to 
St Helena were mutinous, and Napoleon 
chaffed the officers by suggesting he 
might lead the mutiny ! 

THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
BOOTBLACK 

John de Morgan, in his new book In 
Lighter Vein, has been recalling a good 
story of old Professor Blackie, who, 
with his handsome features and hair 
falling in ringlets about his shoulders, was 
a picturesque figure in Edinburgh streets. 
One day he was accosted by a very little 
bootblack: ” Shine your shoes, sir ? ” 

The professor said, " I don’t want a 
shine, my boy, but if you’ll go and wash 
your face I’ll give you sixpence.” 

" A’ richt, sir,” the boy replied. He 
went to a fountain, washed his face, and 
returned. The professor beamed. 

“ Well, my boy, you have earned your 
sixpence,” he said ; " here it is ! ” 

“ I dinnawantit,” said the boy; “you 
can keep it and get your Lair cut 1" 

OLD FRIEND 

A familiar and respected personality 
has been removed from the church life 
of Leamington by the death of Mr G. 
ICennett, at the age of 82. 

He had been organist and choirmaster 
of St Mark’s for 62 years, and had missed 
playing the organ for only three Sundays. 



Carpentry is a popular lesson for girls at 
St Peters L C C Senior Mixed School, Wapping 
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Keep Hoping 

Drofessor Einstein has ad- 
A dressed to the world of 
6939 ad a letter recording our 
present discontents, in which 
he shows small appreciation of 
the change in human affairs. 

He asks our descendants of 
3000 years hence to see us as 
living in a condition of extreme 
distress; and indeed it is easy 
enough to draw a sombre picture 
of human affairs in the world 
of 1938. 

We may well hope that the 
people of 6939, looking back, 
will wonder at our difficulties in 
abolishing war and poverty ; but, 
on the other hand, the people of 
that future day may be wise 
enough to compare 1938 with 
1838 and 1738, and to observe 
that out of great striving much 
had been done by 1938 to remedy 
many of the evils of former ages. 
The poor are with us still, but 
they do not go unregarded as 
in the eighteenth century. War 
is with us still, but it is not 
made as promiscuously as in 
the old days, and ever more 
clearly its folly is being 
recognised. 

Professor Einstein of all men 
should see that it is a matter of 
relativity. Compared with the 
darkness of the old days we have 
much to be proud of. Compared 
with the better world we hope 
for, a world to be achieved 
long before 6939, we perceive 
that much is to be done to 
eradicate evil and uphold the 
good. There are many who are 
found with confident hope, and 
will recall the lines James Elroy 
Flecker addressed “ To a Poet a 
Thousand Years Hence ” : 

I who am dead a thousand years, 

And wrote this sweet archaic song, 

Send you my words for messengers . 
The way I shall not pass along. 

I care not if you bridge the seas, 

Or ride secure the cruel sky, 

Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 

But have you wine and music still, 

And statues and a bright-eyed love, 
And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them who sit above ? 

Since I can never see your face, 

And never shake you by the hand, 

' I send my soul through time and space 
To greet you. You will understand. 

Good it will be to abolish 
war and poverty, and we may 
be sure it will be done, but let 
it never be written that wisdom 
has abolished laughter born of 
happiness, and high songs of 
praise, and strivings calling upon 
man for courage and fortitude. 

© 

Love Your Adversary 

To hate your adversary will not 
help you; to kill him will not help 
you ; nothing in the compass of the 
universe cun help you but to love him. 

Orville Denney 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



FROM MY WINDOW 


Thirteen 

A certain official of the Home 
Office, who shall be nameless, 
tells us that 13 is the naughtiest age 
for children! 

There is a silly belief that 13 is 
unlucky, but we have never before 
heard of 13 as an age of naughtiness. 
However, there are Home Office statis¬ 
tics to show, it seems, that children 
do get into trouble more easily at that 
age than at 12 or 14. At 12 it is coming 
on ; at 14 it is over ! • 

It is therefore up to us, we who are 
13, to mind our Ps and Os! If we 
feel a fit of naughtiness coming on, 
we must say to ourselves, “ This will 
not do ; we cannot allow the Home 
Office to produce such statistics ; we 
must redeem the character of Age 
Thirteen ! ” 

Any reader aged 13 who feels a bad 
fit coming on should at once com¬ 
municate with the Editor of the C N, 
who will tell him what to do about it! 

© 

To an Unknown Player 

fyjARY Odell has endowed a seat in 
the National Theatre in memory 
of ail those unremembered players to 
whom no reward came but so often 
poverty and distress, who occupied 
mean places in their great calling, and 
whose names are not recorded. 

© 

The Missing Voters 

Jt is not a little remarkable that at a 
recent parliamentary by-election 
in a London suburban constituency 
only 58 per cent of the electors troubled 
to vote. This in a time of crisis. The 
election worked out thus: 

Voters Who Did Not Care 29,000 

Candidate Elected 23,000 

Candidate Who Failed 17,000 

69,000 

How astonishing it is that a candi¬ 
date can become a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment by getting only 23,000 votes in a 
constituency of 69,000 electors ! 


An English Gentleagent 

Jn a London paper an estate agent 
recently advertised for sale an 
“ American gentlelady’s specially built 
Tudor reproduction.” 

Perhaps the agent was merely being 
a little over-gallant to his client, but 
it is sad to reflect that an American 
who landed in England as an ordinary 
woman should have suffered the sad 
fate of becoming a gentlelady; it seems 
to be a warning against the peril of 
living in a sham-Tudor house. 

In any case we are reminded of the 
definition of a gentleman as a man 
who never uses the word. 

© 

'I he Lout 

W E hear that a party of English 
schoolboys travelling in Ger¬ 
many remarked that litter notices 
are often put up there in English but 
not in German. We are afraid the 
implication is that Germans are much 
more proud of their streets than 
English people are, and that the litter 
lout is much more a product of 
English freedom than of German 
lack of freedom. 

© 

Pity The Performing Animal 

J_ord Charnwood has introduced 
a Bill to protect animals by 
amending the Performing Animals Act. 

The Bill proposes to ban the training 
or exhibition as performing animals of 
chimpanzees and all anthropoid apes, 
tigers, lions, leopards, panthers, pumas, 
hyenas, cheetahs, and bears. 

It does not prevent zoological 
societies from ‘ exhibiting animals if 
the primary object is educational or 
scientific. It is probably all for the 
good of the animal world, that the 
public should go to sec and love the 
animal shows at well-conducted zoos. 
© 

JUST AN IDEA 

H010 odd it is that, although a message 
can be sent round the globe eight times 
a second, it sometimes takes ' years for 
an idea to penetrate a human skull. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Londoners lose over a thousand 
umbrellas every wet day. Evi¬ 
dently not fit to go out alone. 

□ 

fT is an offence to steal a ride on the 
back of a lorry. But culprits usually 


get off. 



If you can be on the 
war path after Peace 


Y cojirosER has written a melody 
called London’s Green Belt. Band 
music. □ 

sjCKOB.iTS are busy rehearsing for 
Christmas. Doing their turns. 

El 

In London playgrounds children play 
by floodlight. Every face has a beam. 

□ 

H- v interrupter at a meeting said he 
was fired with enthusiasm. They 
soon put hint out. 

0 

A man has lived in three houses in 20 
years and they were all number 
nine. That’s odd. 

□ 

it Jodern hats are parodies. Fashion 
designers are taking off the old ones. 

E) 

j\jR Winston Churchill says we still 
have a free press. But we don’t 
get our newspapers for nothing. 


December 17, 1938 


Quarryman’s Slogan 

'J’hat handsome old quarryman has 
been hobbling about with a stick 
lately, thought the Country Girl, so 
next time he wished her a Good 
Day she asked him if he had hurt 
his leg ? 

A fall had buried him to the thighs, 
he.said. But he was used to pain. 

“ I don’t mind pain,” he said. 
“ It’s gloomy thoughts I can’t bear, 
and when times are bad you get 
gloomy, working underground by 
yourself. You think you hear voices 
in the darkness ; all quarrymen will 
tell you the same. 

“ Luckily tor me I’ve got a cheerful 
wife. Sometimes when I came home, 
tired out, and could see no prospects, 
I’d felt like crying ; but she pulled 
me through.” 

He smiled, cocked his cap jauntily 
over one eye, and said, “ I’ve learnt 
one thing from fife, anyway. / If you 
pinch your finger, just say. Thank 
God I’ve got a finger to pinch.” 

And away he hobbled, whistling. 

© 

Dei Lad 

I saw you sprint across the lawn, 

I saw you leap the wall; 

1 watched you running up the steps, 
You never paused at all. 

You hailed me. and without a thought 
You shouted out to say: 

“ I’m coming ! ” and at once you came, 
In your impulsive way. 

And then, while sitting by the stream 
And laughing up at me, 

You said, “ I’d like to be a man, 
That’s what I’d like to be.” 

The way you said it was so droll, 

You took me by surprise ; 

But oh, the stars I saw, dear lad, 

All dancing in your eyes! 

Yet how could 1 make answer then 
(Or, answering, explain) 

That best of all I’d like to be 
A boy like you again ? 

I might perhaps have told you all 
Had you had time to stay; 

But just as 1 began you fled, 

In your impulsive way. H. L. G. 

© 

A Prayer For Those Who 
Bui d Houses 

At the unveiling of the tablet to the 
inventor of Portland cement the other 
day this prayer was offered. 

Almighty God, we thank thee that 
thou didst give to thy servant Joseph 
Aspdin wisdom and skill whereby he 
forwarded the trade of building. 

Direct the work of those who design 
and erect buildings in our land. 

Hasten the time when all unhealthy 
dwellings shall be pulled down and 
houses of beauty which will promote 
the health and strength of thy people 
shall be built to thy honour and glory. 
© 

Sweet, Be Not Proud 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which, star-like, sparkle in their skies ; 
Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet 
free; 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 
Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone. 

Robert Herrick 
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EVERYONE’S 

CHANCE 

Register of the Nation 


The Very Hard Lot 
of the Railways 


TWENTY MILLION BOOKS COMING 

Early in the New Year every house¬ 
hold in the land is to receive a guide¬ 
book to National Service; the Govern¬ 
ment is printing 20,000,000 copies. 

This book will help everyone who 
has not already done so to choose some 
voluntary work for his country and 
enrol his name on a National Register 
which is to be compiled. The guide 
will contain particulars of all the services 
for which volunteers are required for 
the defence and support of the country 
in the hour of need, and will describe 
the many services for civil defence such 
as police, fire-fighting, nursing, and so 
on. A clear indication will be given of 
the types of men and women who can 
most suitably volunteer for each. 

The Right Task For Each 

In addition to the guidebook a full, 
list is being compiled of occupations 
which are essential to the nation if ever 
it has to be mobilised for defence, 
this being done to make clear to all 
over a certain age who arc engaged in 
them that they can serve their country 
best by remaining at the work for which 
they have been trained. 

A national service organisation is to be 
established at once, with local committees 
all over the country which will help 
people to decide where their duty lies, 
and where their capabilities can best 
be employed, while there is to be a new 
recruiting campaign afterChristmas, both 
to fill the ranks and to form adequate 
reserves for all the civilian services. 

Registers will be compiled of all these 
volunteers, while there will be registers 
of all who have special professional or 
technical qualifications. The object of 
these registers is to ensure that the 
right task should be allotted to the man 
or woman best suited for it. 

A Test of Democracy 

In announcing this plan in Parliament 
Sir John Anderson declared that this 
Voluntary Register should meet all the 
requirements during peace and during 
the first few weeks of any war; but 
should such a calamity occur a Com¬ 
pulsory National Register would have 
to be compiled. 

As the making of a complete register 
would take many months and be costly 
to keep up to date the Ministry is to 
take steps at once which will make it 
possible to compile it very quickly if 
the need arose. Sir John Anderson 
is going to expedite the preliminary 
arrangements -which the Registrar- 
General would soon have to make in 
any event for the census due in 1941. 

For the present, therefore, it is for 
all of us to do everything in our power 
to make the voluntary registration 
system a success. It is in a real sense 
a test of democracy, and should prove 
that the people of a free country can 
do as much for the land they love as 
the peoples of Dictator States. Indeed 
we can do more, and do it with a will. 

A Week Off For Mother 

The Guinness Trust, which builds fine 
fiats for London w'orkers, is now enlarg¬ 
ing its work by building a working-class 
hotel on the South Coast, to give workers 
cheap but good recreation. 

Holidays for workers and their families 
at a cost of 30s. a week plus railway fares 
are being planned. 

The aim is to ensure an entire week’s 
freedom from housework for the mother. 
A simple savings scheme has been 
worked out, so that as soon as accommo¬ 
dation is reserved the family will be able 
to save up beforehand in shilling in¬ 
stalments. 

It is a fine way to make the new 
“ holiday with pay ” movement really 
valuable. ” 


Comethixg will have to be done for 
the railways, for their welfare is 
a national concern. 

It is national because they arc a 
public service which is bound to supply 
what the public wants at a fixed rate. 
Any individual may go to a railway at 
any time, ask for a ticket to any station 
on the line, and pay a fixed price for it. 
The railway is bound to take him if and 
when a train is running, though he may 
be the only passenger on the train and the 
train is run at a loss. 

In the same way any individual may 
go to the railway, hand over to it a load 
of goods, which may be anything from a 
box of eggs to an iron girder, and the 
railway is bound to carry it, again at a 
fixed rate. The railway is what is 
called by the law a common carrier, 
compelled to take anything that is 
offered, and within limits responsible 
for the load’s safety or loss. A parcel 
is as much the railway’s care as a 
passenger. 

These regulations were made in the 
public interest many years ago, and 
though modified in some particulars 
they exist still. They began to be out- 
of-date when motor traffic came in. 

The railways had a hard time in 
meeting the competition of the motor- 
coaches, and they have so still; but they 
have, to an uncertain extent, met the 
competition by better and more frequent 
trains, by cutting out branch lines 
running at a loss, and by supplementing 
some of their trains by motor services of 
their own. 

Life Blood of the Railway 

This relieved the passenger situation, 
but passenger traffic is not the important 
thing to a railway, though no railway 
can do without it or wants to do so. The 
life blood of a railway is its goods 
traffic. 

Before the main trunk lines amalga¬ 
mated some years ago the railways in 
the worst plight were those which did 
not run through manufacturing or 
mining districts, and so had no heavy 
goods to carry. The amalgamation of 
lines levelled this up, and at the same 
time cut down running and overhead 
expenses. But it did not restore the 
old profits of the railways, and these 
continue to dwindle, because the compe¬ 
tition of the motor-carried goods traffic 
hits them harder than that of the 
motor-coaches did, or docs. 

The motor-lorry and motor-carried 
goods traffic escape the regulations 
imposed on the railways. Those who 
run it are not compelled to publish 
a list of charges for goods carried and 
stick to it. They can alter it to suit their 
convenience, or to challenge competition 
by cutting the charge to something under 
that which the railway makes. 

Tales of a 

A pleasant sense of fun is shown by 
Mr David Haig Thomas in telling to 
The Times the fascinating story of his 
winter among the Eskimos, of the 
Canadian Arctic. 

Some of the Eskimos once asked him 
if the white people really thought of the 
Eskimos as wild animals because they 
ate raw meat and lived half underground. 
He replied that on the contrary 'his 
countrymen thought the Eskimos fine 
people but perhaps a little like children. 
At that they burst out laughing, because, 
they said, that was just what the 
Eskimos thought about the white men. 

One day there was a shuffling sound 
outside the tent where Haig Thomas, 
his friends, and his dogs were sheltered, 
which they thought might be a bear. 
But when the tent-flap was opened there 
stood five Arctic wolves, snarling and 


The motor-lorry can carry what pays 
it best, refusing goods it does not want 
or accepting those which are most 
profitable. The railways declare that it 
skims the cream of the traffic. 

They also say that while they have 
to pay heavy rates on every acre of land 
through which their lines pass, motor 
transport escapes these costs, though its 
burden on the roads becomes heavier 
and heavier. The roads are free to it 
and more and more public money has to 
be spent in keeping them in repair for 
such traffic. Railways, on the other 
hand, must do their own repairs. 
Freedom of Contract 

These are inequalities from which 
there is no escape so long as the efficiency 
of the motor directs more and more 
traffic of every kind to the road. The 
arterial road is replacing the iron road, 
and there is no stopping it. 

But the iron road, in other words the 
railways, asks for the removal of an 
inequality which has nothing to do with 
the rival merits of road and railway 
transport. They want the restrictions 
and regulations which clog the smooth 
and profitable working of the railway 
machine removed. They want to have 
as much freedom of contract in charging 
the customer or taking his "orders" as 
the motor-lorry owner has. 

This seems common fairness; and in 
the interest of the public as a whole, 
which can neither do without railways 
nor afford to see them falling lower and 
lower towards bankruptcy, the demand 
of the railways should be met. When it 
is met the railways will still have their 
work cut out to keep up with motor 
transport. They have done wonders of 
late years in improving their services 
and the facilities they offer to customers, 
both passengers and traders, but they 
will have to do much more. 

Door to Door 

One of the reasons why a trader in the 
West Country' who wants to send his 
goods to London prefers to put them on 
a motor-lorry is that the lorry will take 
them from door to door without delay. 
The delays of goods traffic on railways 
are well known and often exasperating, 
because the goods have to go by ways 
which are not always the best and arc 
often landed at the less convenient 
goods yard for further distribution. 
Wc arc reminded of the days when 
Queen Victoria’s railway carriage for 
Cambridge had to be sent to Tottenham 
from Euston round by Peterborough 
because there was no other way 1 

It is necessary for the railways which 
converge on London to set their house 
in order. If the removal of unequal 
regulations spurs them to do so both the 
railways and the lorry will profit, and 
the public will profit most. 

Traveller 

full of fight. The dogs did fight with 
them readily, and there was a desperate 
scramble, only ended when Haig Thomas 
got at his gun. It was clogged with snow 
and had to be heated over the primus 
lamp before it could be fired. 

On another day the party did sec a 
bear while they were sledging. They 
passed it 200 yards off and shouted. 
“ The bear gave us a look. It seemed to 
say: ‘ Oh, yes, a lot of trippers out on 
Bank Holiday.’ Long after it was out 
of sight we could see its steamy breath 
like a tiny cloud hanging over the ice.’’ 

Mr Haig Thomas brought all his dogs 
home—and one more. Four puppies 
were born on the trip, and three perished 
of cold. But the fourth he carried in a 
little bag next his body and got it back 
home safely. A very good souvenir, 
wc must all agree. 


The Great Tariff 
Wall 


Down a Little Here 
and There 


Examination of the details of our 
great Trade Agreement with the United 
States shows how very high the 
American Import Duties remain after the 
reductions. 


British Duties are so low as to be. 
negligible in- relation to such items as 
these, taken from the Agreement itself: 


REDUCED DUTIES ON BRITISH GOODS 


China ... .. 

Books 
Herrings .. 
Asbestos Goods 
Linoleum 
Lace Curtains 
Machinery Belts 
Furniture 
Cotton Cloth .. 


40 per cent 
7i per cent 
id per lb 
20 per cent 
32 per cent 
50 per cent 
20 per cent 
25 per cent 
10 to 36 per cent 


Take lace curtains. The old duty was 
Co per cent; it is reduced to 50. But- 
50 per cent keeps our lace curtains out 
just as effectively as 60 per cent. So 
with china : the 40 per cent is as pro¬ 
hibitive as the old 60 per cent. 

Perhaps the biggest jest in the list is 
that woollen yam is to pay a reduced 
duty of is 3d up to is 8d for each pound, 
plus 12 J per cent to 30 per cent on value 1 
We believe, as all our people do, in the 
immense value of this Agreement, but 
what a light these figures throw on the 
absurdity of the high tariff wall we are 
now trying to pull down 1 


Too Much Wheat or 
Too Little? 

Again the world as a whole has had a 
good wheat harvest, and again the cry 
is raised : What is to be done about it ? 

The nations which usually export a 
surplus of wheat to nations which do 
not grow enough do not now know what 
to do with the balance. 

Europe is the biggest importer of 
wheat, but the European harvests have 
been so good that less than usual will 
be wanted. Britain is a big buyer, but 
the only big one. Germany has a splendid 
grain harvest, the biggest ever known ; 
that is because Germany has so well 
cultivated her land. Italy, threatened 
with shortage, has, after all, a very good 
crop; so have France and Russia. 

But, taking the world as a whole, 
what a pity it is that the nations cannot 
put their heads together, pool their 
wheat, and see to it that it is well 
distributed. China and other poor lands 
could absorb plenty of wheat. With 
good ncighbourliness we should find 
that the world has not too much but 
too little. And it is cheap again, the 
world price being almost at the lowest 
point since the war. 


No Silence in Space 

Thirty years ago wc spoke of empty 
space. Today space is filled with sound. 

It is, if anything, too full. An aero¬ 
plane nearing San Francisco, and con¬ 
tinuously receiving instructions about 
its direction from a chain of wireless 
stations, came on disaster because the 
pilot picked up the messages from several 
stations together, and became confused 
in interpreting them. 

Space is overcrowded with wireless 
messages, as many owners of wireless 
sets realise when they suffer from inter¬ 
ference by waves from one station while 
they arc seeking reception from another. 

At no hour, no minute of day or 
night is a wireless station mute. Always 
some wave of sound is coming in from 
somewhere. Always, also, waves are 
going out. Most of them are echoed 
back from the upper ionised layers of 
the atmosphere. Some must get out 
beyond them to wing their way to the 
planets and to the silent depths of 
“ empty space.” 
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The Children 


South America’s Palestine 

Forests and Meadows of British Guiana 


Till British‘Guiana was thought of 
A as a new-home for persecuted 
Jews it was one of the least known and 
least visited of British Colonies. 

The Dutch, who were its first owners 
and arc its neighbours still, ceded its 
go,ooo square miles to us in the year 
before Waterloo, and throughout the 
larger part of the 19th century it re¬ 
mained one of our undeveloped estates. 

It has been developed more vigor¬ 
ously since the present century began, 
tnd has now a population of immi¬ 
grants, mainly from'the East Indies, 
about as large as that of the London 
borough of Lambeth: Its railway has 
rather fewer miles ‘than the London 
tubes, but ft has rivers by the side of 
which the Thames is a trickle, and 
forests in which London would be lost. 

It is getting on. It has telephone 
and wireless stations, new roads and 
bridges, and schools with over 50,000 
to attend them, a. post office savings 
bank, and is in short a vigorous 
little community, surrounded by a 
tropic wilderness, partly living in or 
on it. What it may become may be 
read in the list of its exports of timber, 
coffee, rice, sugar,' cotton, coconuts, 
limes, rubber, livestock, not to speak 
of precious metals and minerals. Any 
day oil may be found. 

These are its prospects; but in 
general British Guiana may be de¬ 
scribed in what Sir Everard im Thurn 
wrote of it fifty years ago. Sir Everard . 


was chiefly interested in the remark¬ 
able native Indians of Guiana, and as 
an anthropologist talked to the C N’s 
friend, Mrs Daisy Bates, while he was 
in Australia ; but his account of his 
travels in British Guiana affords still 
the best idea of the country. 

Those who would see the beauty and 
the undeveloped capabilities of this, 
the only English part of the continent 
of South America, must, like him, 
leave behind the flat and swampy 
coastland, and, passing up wide rivers 
and through the dark forests, reach 
the magnificent wide savannahs, inter¬ 
sected by mountain ridges on the far¬ 
thest limit of the colony. 

The country can be divided into four 
tracts lying one beyond the other 
parallel to the coastline. Of these the 
outermost, or sugar, tract nearest the 
scacoast is the most inhabited and 
cultivated. Next to this is the timber 
tract, from which timber can be 
brought to market and its transport 
paid for ; and because the rivers are 
the highways along which it is floated 
this territory is bounded, almost 
decisively, by the lowest cataracts 
on the rivers. 

Roads are being made in the colony 
to add to the one Which runs along the 
coast. There are 500 miles of them 
which take motor traffic and another 
500 miles of trails. The latest roads, 
aiming at opening the interior, con¬ 
verge on the crossings of the Potaro 


River, where there is a suspension 
bridge, the pride of the colony. The 
Potaro is a tributary of the Essequibo, 
the broadest of the four main water¬ 
ways running nearly parallel to one 
another from the interior to the sea. 
The other three are the Demerara, the 
Berbicc, and the'Corentyn; and to gain 
an idea of their position and import¬ 
ance one might imagine them trans¬ 
ferred to a tremendously magnified 
East Anglia and taking the place of 
the Ouse, the Yare, the Stour and 
Orwell, and the Thames, all running 
into the North Sea. The immensely 
bigger rivers of British Guiana flow, 
near the Equator, into the Atlantic. 

Forests and Grasslands 

Farther inside the country than the 
timber land is the forest track, every¬ 
where covered with timber almost 
untouched by the woodcutter, though 
among them arc two of the most 
valuable trees, the grccnlieart aiid the 
mara. The forests arc intersected by 
swamps, though in them arc low hills 
and even mountains. • Beyond is the 
wide savannah, not the same as the 
grasslands found along the Berbice 
and Corentyn Rivers, often not far 
from the sea, but a meadow of 14,000 
square miles, bordering on the Brazils, 
and our share of the tremendous grass 
plain occupying so much of the 
interior of South America. This is 
the hope of British Guiana, and this 
the fairest prospect for any immigrant 
population which can take charge of 
it, and, like Abraham of old, rear on it 
flocks and herds. On it stand the only 
considerable mountains. 

These are the plains and these the 
distant hills which must seem most 
desirable to the settler. British 
Guiana’s other attractions are dan¬ 
gerously beautiful, and are fenced 
round with' the chief obstacles to 
civilisation in tropic forestlands, the 
biting insects. The waters are hardly 
less dangerous, with alligators and 
the fierce piranhi fish which will tear 
any invader of their territory to bits, 
and make up for their small size by 
their unbelievable numbers. But wc 
may note that our traveller, Sir 
Everard, though he conscientiously 
enumerates these and many other 
plagues, crossed from one side of 
British Guiana to the other without 
falling a victim to any. 

A Cleanly, Proud People 

He also notes that the native 
Indians of the interior, who are an 
extremely cleanly people, bathing 
every day in the rivers, appear to do 
so unscathed. Only one tribe, the 
Warraus, go to the other extreme and 
never wash. The Warraus are timid 
people with a poor opinion of them¬ 
selves. The Arawaks, on the other 
hand, are the cleanliest and the 
proudest, and betake themselves 
farthest away from the civilising 
influences to which the Warraus 
dwelling nearer the coast have been 
longest exposed. One thing common 
to all the Guiana Indians, who remain, 
taken altogether, as one of the most 
untouched and unaltered of the world’s 
native races, is that in spite of the 
free open-air life they lead they are 


It has been suggested that 
not less than ten thousand 
square miles of land might 
be found for refugee Jews^ -1 
in British Guiana. It is an 
inspiring possibility. 


short lived: They are old at'fifty arid ' 
not many‘live much beyond it. 

They are Red Indians of an unusual ' 
kind, and their numbers are largely 
a matter of speculation, because they 
are so widely scattered over some. 
50,000 square miles ; but 8000 seems 
to be the latest accepted figure. All of 
these natives while speaking different 
dialects understand one another, as is 
probably true of all the Red Indians. 

These slowly vanishing people are 
neither enduring nor strong, nor have ■ 
they much beauty of form or face, 
but they are not quarrelsome and live 
in concord with one another. 

Expeditions from U S A scientific i 
institutions have found in them the 
most interesting relics of early 
America. But the primeval forests 
where they dwell, the deep rivers 
which were as swiftly flowing before 
men came to dwell beside them, and j 
the hardly explored mountains older 
than either river, man, or forest have | 
their own mystery and beauty. 

The Lost World of Roraima 

The strangest mountain, on the 
farthest west boundary of the colony, is 
Roraima, 5000 feet above sea level and 
crowned with a- flat-topped mass of I 
sandstone 2000 feet high, .with per¬ 
pendicular cliffs on all sides. Forest ' 
clothes the plateau, streams flow down 
from it. It is a lost world if ever there 
was one. 

Better known are the Kaieteur Falls 
on, the Potaro River, where in the 
rainy season a vast curtain of water 
400 feet wide rolls , over the cliff to 
plunge down 800 feet into a boiling 
pit below. It is South America’s 
answer to the Niagara of the North 
and the Victoria Falls of South Africa, 
and its surroundings are- most like 
those which Livingstone found about 
the South African wonder. It has the 
advantage of being clearly visible, 
with its white foam and its rainbows, | 
from top to bottom. | 

Guiana at Its Best , 

To the eyes of travellers, however 
familiar they may be with waterfalls, 
it is a marvel; but their greater 
admiration is reserved for the forests 
with their wealth of vegetation, the 
forbidding mountain ranges, and the 
sudden glimpses of unexpected beauty 
on the rivers, when their rushing ■ 
waters expand into lagoons and creeks. 
Here is seen Guiana at its best, and 
its forest at its least terrifying. The 
bright, dark red water, arched over by 
gigantic trees and palms, runs through 
dense shade. The banks are set with 
ferns and lily leaves. Creeping plants 
hang down to the water and on them 
are the nests of humming birds. 

There is no colour, the light is dim, j 
the air cool. But in one place a fallen 
tree has left a space in the forest roof : 
to disclose the deep blue sky, its 
colour made more intense by a wreath j 
of scarlet blossom passion flower 1 
thrown over the open space from tree ! 
to tree. From the fallen tree a great 
blue kingfisher flies screaming down 
the dark arched streamway. 

That is Guiana as one traveller saw 
it, Guiana at its most alluring and 
most wonderful. 



The waters cf the Potaro River plunging over the Kaieteur Falls, a drop of 803 feet 
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The Postman’s Way in Snowy Scotland and Sunny Florida 


Mai'.y parts of the Highlands have already had their first snow of the winter. Here is a Letters in containers are frequently dropped overboard by yachts and pleasure boats 

postman making his way through a snow-covered lane at Meikleour, in Perthshire. passing Miami in Florida. They drift in with the tide and are collected by the postman. 


The Lancashire Lad and His Princely Monument 


I t is just fifty years since there passed 
away one of the most remarkable 
men the North of England has ever 
known, a humble man in whose'memory 
has been raised a princely monument. 

He was John Rylands, and his monu¬ 
ment is the John Rylands Library in 
.Manchester. 

The Library is housed in one of the 
rarest temples ever built for books. It 
happened that when Lord' Spencer was 
offering for sale his famous Althorp 
Library, the richest private library in 
Europe, Mrs Rylands was planning to 
found a library in memory of her hus¬ 
band, and by an act of great imagination 
she bought the 40,000 precious volumes 
for ^250,000. It was a dazzling prize, 
but a few years later she paid another 
fortune for the 6000 rare manuscripts 
I of the Earl of Crawford. Such were the 
. foundations of this literary Mecca, a 
1 place of pilgrimage for all who love 
rare and beautiful things, a marvellous 
treasure-house of ten thousand rare 
manuscripts, the home of the best col¬ 
lection of Bibles in the world, and the 
memorial of a cotton manufacturer who 
made a fortune in Manchester and in 
this way gave it back. 

An Extraordinary Man 
; John Rylands began life with the 19th 
j century and began work as a small 
; weaver at Wigan with his two brothers, 
all grammar-school boys of St Helens, 
j There is little to say of him except that 
he was an extraordinary man who did 
| extraordinarily well in business, a 
1 devoted Nonconformist who loved to 
I help struggling ministers, establishing 
| orphanages in a quiet way and homes 
for gentlewomen, building a town hall 
and a coffee house for his own town of 
Stretford, and even helping the poor of 
Rome, so that the King of Italy sent 
him a decoration. One of his hobbies 
was to collect hymns, and the Library 
has 43 huge volumes with 60,000 hymns 


he brought together in them. When he 
died his wife remembered liis love of 
books and set to work to build this 
Library as his monument. She planned 
it on cathedral lines, to be worthy of the 
books it should house. 

The building took nine years, and 
it must represent, inside and out, the 
expenditure of ;£l,000,000. It is magni¬ 
ficent, a Gothic monument inspired by 
John Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Archi¬ 
tecture. Rising from the drab streets of 
Manchester, unlike anything else in the 
city, it must stir a sense of wonder in 
the passer-by who looks up at it, but it 
must hold spellbound the visitor who 
stands in its galleried hall. 

John Rylands stands in white marble 
looking down a hall 20 feet wide and 
over 40 yards long, and a marble statue 
of his wife stands at the other end. 

Inside this great treasure-house of 
350,000 books our eyes are drawn at 
once to the books of the Middle Ages, so 
gay in their red, gold, and silver. Some 
are decorated by French artists with 
delightful little birds and animals trailed 
round with flowers and vine tendrils, 
which winder from the borders right 
across the page. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of this vast treasure - house is the 
collection of books printed before 1501, 
which are arranged in chronological 
order on the shelves of the Early 
Printed Room; but to enter this holy of 
holies we must get a special permit, and 
are therefore led before the presiding 
genius of the Library, Dr Henry Guppy, 
who is to be found every day in his 
study. His fine head, vivid blue eyes, 
and thatch of silver hair suggest such 
enormous reserves of stored energy that 
we are at once impressed with a sense 
of the power behind this Library. 

Visitors are invariably surprised and 
charmed to find the head of such a 


library so accessible and approachable. 
A working man once knocked at his 
door and this is what happened. 

“ I’m only a poor dogger, sir,” stammered 
(he frightened man, “ but I loves books.” 

“ Come in ! Come in ! ” was the hearty 
response. “ What books do you most love ? ” 

“ Bibles, sir.” 

“ Well, come and see some of our Bibles. 
We have eight hundred of them.” 

So the maker of clogs was straightway 
conducted to the Bible Room and 
entertained for an hour with the 
romance of the printed Bible, and then 
entranced with the sight of exquisite 
illuminated manuscripts. 

He was shown the very manuscript 
of Wycliffe’s translation of the four 
Gospels which was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth in Cheapsidc on her way to 
St Paul’s, and was allowed to handle 
Elizabeth Fry’s Bible, full of her marks 
and pencilled notes. Gaining courage, 
the dogger pulled a 16th-century copy 
of a Bible out of his pocket, saying that 
he had picked it up on a bookstall for a 
shilling. He was given £5 for it which 
under protest he took, and he then set 
off down the great staircase with a look 
as of another world on his happy face. 

The Progress of Printing 

Once in the holy of holies here we 
find that there are three thousand books 
printed before 1501, arranged in such 
a way as to show at a glance the direction 
taken by the art of printing in the course 
of its progress and development across 
Europe. Here are specimens from 
nearly every printing press in the -world. 

The possession of the celebrated 
block-print of Saint Christopher, bear¬ 
ing the date 1423, which is the earliest 
known piece of European printing to 
which an unquestioned date is attached, 
is perhaps the Library’s greatest pride. 
It shows the saint crossing a stream 
with the Child Jesus on his shoulder. 


Of the productions of the first print-, 
ing pre.ss at Mainz, with which the three, 
printers, Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer, 
are associated, the John Rylands is the’ 
proud possessor of no fewer than fifty 
examples, several being the only copies' 
known to exist. . . 

It is not to be wondered at that 
this young institution has sprung into 
prominence among the world’s libraries 
with magical swiftness, and can now 
stand with world-famed libraries. When 
such a treasure-house as this acts as well 
as exists we may expect from it a corre¬ 
sponding handsomeness, nor are we 
disappointed. The sacking of Louvain 
University during the war left, only, 
two charred volumes of its great library, 
and hardly had the ruins of the fabric 
grown cold when Dr Guppy led the 
way in an effort to replace what was 
possible. 

Books poured rapidly in from all 
parts of the English-speaking world in 
response to his appeal till, when Louvain 
University came back once more to 
plan among the blackened ruins the walls 
and roof of its new home, it had only to 
say it was ready to receive the library 
from England and the library straight¬ 
way came ; no chance mass of volumes, 
but over 55,000 books, all classified and 
catalogued. America built ' the new 
Library, and the two countries together 
have founded one of-the noblest peace 
memorials yet devised, as fine an act of 
international charity as history records. 
The new Library of Louvain has risen 
phoenix-like from . its ashes, and will 
stand for all that has been fine in these 
dark days. It will stand, moreover, as a 
striking signpost on the open highway 
that may conceivably lead from the 
Brotherhood of Books to the Brother¬ 
hood of Men. . 

Manchester has much to be proud of, 
and the brightest jewel in its crown is 
the John Rylands Library. 
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Little Problems 

OF THE LAW 

Wild Life and the Man 
With the Gun 

The wild ducks and geese of Scotland 
have been labouring under an injustice 
which Parliament is about to redress, 
in order to protect them irom slow but 
sure extinction. 

A new Bill which is on its way to the 
Statute Book extends by 20 days {from 
February 15 to, August n) the period 
during which they and their eggs are 
forbidden to the hunter. 

The birds serve as food ; the eggs 
play an important part in the manufac¬ 
ture of films, and the whole species in 
Scotland, with its shorter close season, 
has been endangered. 

Little known legal curiosities attend 
the fate of many living things in our 
land. A man could not be prosecuted for 
stealing wild ducks, geese, bears, foxes, 
monkeys, apes, polecats, ferrets, parrots, 
thrushes, or other wild song birds, or 
such things as badgers, wandering goats, 
or rooks. The law held all these as 
things of “ a wild nature ” even though 
they had been claimed and tamed. 

That was the ancient law of the land, 
for our ancestors, who ate the swan 
but not the goat, considered any 
creature unstealable that could not be 
converted into human food. To make 
private possession safer a special Act 
was passed last century to make it 
larceny to take out of a man’s keeping 
any bird, beast, or other animal ordin¬ 
arily kept in a state of confinement or 
for a domestic purpose. 

When Taking is Not Stealing 

As wild ducks still cannot be stolen, 
according to our law, we have to safe¬ 
guard them by Protection Acts, of 
which the new one is an extension. So 
strange arc the effects of our law on the 
subject that whereas if a man, unlawfully 
shooting at a tame duck, kills a man, 
the act is murder, but it is not murder 
if the duck is wild, for that belongs to 
nobody. 

The law with regard to poaching and 
trespassing in pursuit of game protects 
wild things on private estates. As soon 
as a creature, whose parents have been 
domesticated from the wilds, can run or 
fly, no man can be charged with stealing 
it: lie is a poacher or trespasser, no more. 

And here is a subject for a knowledge 
test. A hare on the land of A, being 
wild, does not belong to A or to anybody 
else. If, B kills it on the land of A it 
instantly becomes the property of A. 
But if B starts the hare on A’s land, and 
kills it on the land of C, the dead hare 
belongs, not to C, nor to A, but to B, 
who by his industry in the chase has 
acquired a right to it, and cannot be 
accused of stealing it although until 
that moment it had never been his. 

In taking possession of his booty, 
however, the hunter must satisfy the 
law that he has not trespassed by day 
or poached by night, and that he has a 
game or gun licence. It is a queer world ! 

Daffodil Way 

When spring peeps over the hills (and 
we have not very long to wait for it now 
that 1938 is growing old) Yorkshire will 
have a surprise for all who travel along 
the fine new road between High and Low 
Bentham. 

Boys and girls working out of school 
hours have planted many hundreds of 
daffodil bulbs, and all who have had a 
hand in this fine bit of work arc anxiously 
waiting for daffodil time. 

It is to be hoped that the good work 
of the children will not be undone by 
their elders, for we remember the sorrow 
which came to Ripon boys and girls 
when the golden roads they had macle 
not long ago were ruined by vandals 
who tore up the daffodils by the roots. 
Let us hope that only lovers of beauty 
will travel the Bentham way. 


The Children s Newspaper 



Planets in the Morning Sky 

Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Crescent Moon 


Mercury, Venus, and Mars relative to the south-east horizon, the arrows indicating paths of 
the planets during the next fortnight. The curved path of Mercury is due to perspective 


'T'he eastern sky before sunrise should 
A be exceptionally beautiful and 
interesting next week, writes the C N 
Astronomer, for it will be adorned with 
Venus, Mars, and Mercury, with the 
crescent Moon passing from one to the 
other of these planets and thus making 
identification easy. As the Sun does 
not rise until soon after 8 o’clock it 
will be easy to observe this celestial 
procession on fine and clear mornings. 

It begins on Saturday, December 17, 
when Mars may be seen just above the 
bright crescent of the Moon and only 
about four times her apparent width 
away. There is no mistaking Mars, 
even on succeeding mornings when the 
Moon is absent, his present old-gold tint 
singling him out, while, though of not 
quite first magnitude, no other stars so 
bright are near. But away to the left 
and at a lower altitude is the brilliant 
silvery Venus, superb in her radiance 
and now almost at her brightest, which 
is actually attained on December 2G. 
Thus, at this time, she suggests the Star 
of Bethlehem. 

The Golden Planet 

The crescent Moon will be a little to 
the right of Venus by the morning of 
Sunday, December 18, while by Monday 
morning her narrowing crescent will 
present a most striking picture to the 
left of Venus and at a lower altitude. 
Still farther to the left, and nearer the 
horizon, the golden Mercury may bo 
found amid the rising dawn, sparkling 
like a bright first-magnitude star. 
Observation should be made before 
7.30 in order to find Mercury or Mars 
readily, owing to the rising dawn ; but 
Venus will be visible until sunrise, and 
indeed may be perceived for some hours 
afterwards if note be taken of her exact 
position from time to time. 

By the morning of Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 20, the Moon will have moved 


toward Mercury and may be seen about 
a dozen times her own width away to 
the right of him, but at ahighcr altitude. 
By then the Moon will have become a 
still thinner crescent; but by Wednes¬ 
day she will appear too near to the Sun 
to be perceptible. In the absence of the 
Moon, an easy method of finding Mercury 
will be to note the point where the Sun 
will rise later: if an imaginary line be 
drawn from that point to Venus, then 
Mercury will be found not very far from 
that line, actually a little way above it 
though much nearer the horizon than 
the planet Venus. 

Racing Away From Us 

If observed through a telescope both 
Venus and Mercury now appear as little 
crescents, replicas of the Lunar crescent 
and facing the same way. The crescent 
of Venus would appear about five times 
wider between the cusps than that of 
Mercury, while the Lunar crescent 
appears about 78 times wider than that 
of Venus. Mars, on the other hand, 
appears as a disc and only about half 
the width of Mercury. 

Actually Mars has a diameter about 
a thousand miles greater than Mercury, 
but he is now at a distance of about 
195 million miles, whereas Mercury is 
about 70 million miles and Venus only 
3G million miles away. But both Venus 
and Mercury arc racing away from us, 
Venus travelling at about 1,900,000 miles 
a day and Mercury (now not far from 
perihelion) at 2,600,000 miles- a day. 
As the Earth can do only x,600,000 miles 
a day, even at the present time when 
she is sprinting at her fastest, of course 
the others will rapidly recede, particu¬ 
larly Mercury, which will pass beyond 
our sight in a fortnight's time. 

It is otherwise with Mars, for lie is 
approaching and will be the world to 
provide us with our chief entertainment 
next year. G. F, M. 


The Riddle of the Sands 


I n the British system of protecting life 
no stone is left unturned to find out" 
the truth, and an astonishing example 
has aroused much interest of late. 

On the Cornish sands of Perranporth 
some pitiful remains of wliat had been 
a human being were found not long ago, 
and none can say how they came there. 

The efforts of Scotland Yard to trace 
their origin are a reassuring commentary 
on the view we take in England of the 
sacredness of human life. No cause that 
could have contributed to the tragedy 
■was left unexamined. Every authority 
that might throw light on the riddle of 
Perranporth was questioned. 

Could the remains have been washed 
up by the sea ? The greatest expert 
on the tides was consulted, another 
was asked about the currents, and a 
third on the winds that might have 
influenced them. 

Tlic Admiralty was asked about the 
drift water-bottles thrown during the 
year into the English Channel. Of the 145 
bottles thus set adrift 79 were washed 
round Land’s End to Perranporth beach. 


It was thought that an unfortunate 
person who disappeared from the liner 
Empress of Britain when off Start Point 
in September might have been the victim 
of the accident which came to light, 
on the sands. Plans of the ship were 
examined, and a theory worked out to 
see whether and how a body could have 
reached Perranporth from Start Point. 

Near Perranporth there are many 
mine shafts, with outlets or drains to 
the sea. Could someone have fallen 
down a shaft and then have been carried 
down an outlet to tlie sea and so to the 
beach ? The answer was that this could 
not have happened. No question asked 
found a satisfactory answer ; but the 
carefulness and thoroughness of the 
inquiries is a remarkable tribute to the 
vigilance of the police. 

Next Week's C N 

Owing to the Christmas holidays the 
CN will be ready on Tuesday next week 
instead of Thursday. Please order your 
copy now 


December 17, 1938 

FAREWELL TO 
YESTERDAY 

Old Coach and Old Carrier 

Queen Anne is dead, and so is the 
old coachbuilder’s firm that prospered 
through her reign. 

Barker’s the coachbuilders were 
started in business by an officer of the 
Guards in Queen Anne’s day, and have 
gone at last, like the old coach itself. A 
long innings of 228 was the old firm’s 
portion, but the coach itself went before 
its builders, though we have seen at an 
old country house in Bucks the old coach 
which used to take its master to town 
still resting in the stable, by the side of 
the new shining motorcars. 

The old coaches would have many 
memories to exchange if they could be 
assembled. They brought the nobility 
and gentry to town long after Queen 
Anne was gone. They stood outside the 
town houses while the squire paid his 
respects to my lord duke in St James’s 
or took his family to Court after the 
Hanoverians had come. 

Rolling Down the Years 

They rolled through all the years of 
the 18th century, while George the Third 
grew older and more foolish, while the 
American colonies were lost, while 
Canada was won, while Nelson fought 
and fell at Trafalgar. They were joined 
by the public coaches, by the cabriolet, 
the barouche landau, and presently by 
the brougham and the victoria They 
carried the Iron Duke and only began to 
falter with the coming of the railways. 

Long after George Stephenson they 
waged a losing fight gallantly, and it was 
only when the 20th century was in full 
swing that at last they yielded to the 
motorcar, the motorcoach, the motor- 
bus, the taxicab. 

Peace be with them. They wore the 
bright harness of a serener age. 

With the old coacli business there has 
come into the news also the ending of an 
old family business of carriers going back 
through three generations to the days 
before the existence of the town in which 
it has died. 

Cornelius Burt left his native village 
in Dorset to become an ostler at the 
London Hotel in Poole, and was engaged 
to drive a three-horse bus somewhere 
about 1S60 to the nearest railway station 
20 miles away, at Holmslcy. 

Resting Their Horses 

In 1863 Cornelius founded the carrier’s 
business, a door-to-door service for goods, 
and, if the goods did not fill the van, for 
passengers as well.- Many people still 
recall the card with the letter B seen in 
windows when the van was wanted. 

In 18G2 the railway reached Christ¬ 
church and Cornelius Burt went to live 
there, where his son James was born. 
James Burt’s son George has been with 
the firm for 45 years, and has now sold 
it as a strong going concern. 

Everybody in the three towns of 
Poole, Bournemouth, and Christchurch 
regrets the breaking of this link with the 
past. In the great days of the business 
just before the war 20 horses were needed, 
for no horse was ever worked two days 
in succession. The Burts believed in 
resting their animals. 

Moina 

Moina, the Zoo gorilla, lias been 
slimming, and, at just over 17 stones, 
has reduced her weight by 10 pounds. 

There is no place here for regret, for 
she has put on about 12 stones in five 
years. As she was increasing her weight 
at that rate fairly consistently her diet 
was changed, and she seems all the 
better for it. 

When Mok, her male companion, died 
at the beginning of the year, although 
still a youth as gorillas go, he had 
already reached a weight of nearly 23 
stones, a total less by 19 stones than the 
biggest of all known gorillas. 
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The Wonderful Railway 


BUSH DRAMA 

Blackfellows Save a 
White Man 

Once more the astonishing powers of 
the Australian aboriginals in following 
tracks through the Bush have been 
demonstrated, and this time they suc¬ 
ceeded in saving the life of a white man. 

This bush drama was enacted in arid 
and barren country round Anthony’s 
Lagoon, approximately 6oo miles from 
Darwin in Northern Australia. A con¬ 
tractor named James Rail left his camp 
to take a short walk, but lost his 
way. Becoming hopelessly bushed, he 
struggled over miles of desert land where 
watcrholes arc few and far between. 
With neither food nor water, and 
pestered by thousands of flies, he showed 
extraordinary grit. He was found lying 
under a tree which afforded little shelter 
from the sun ; his wrists were cut and 
lie had been without water for hours. 

When Mr Rail’s disappearance was 
first noticed his partner sent word to 
the sergeant of Anthony’s Lagoon, 
who immediately went out to search 
for him, taking two aboriginal trackers 
and station natives. The tracks were 
picked up along a cattle path, and, 
although they were obliterated in many 
places by cattle having passed over 
them, the trackers were able to follow 
them for over 20 miles. In many parts 
the lost man had clearly endeavoured to 
retrace his steps, and this added diffi¬ 
culties to the search. 

Poster-Map of London 

The Southern Railway has issued an 
aniusing poster-map of "London Town, 
brilliantly coloured and containing 
hundreds of little buildings and sketches 
of Londoners past and present. The map 
is surrounded by an Empire border in 
which we notice that the New Zealanders 
are, quite rightly, upside-down ! 

The map can be obtained for 7s 6d 
from the Advertising Department, Water¬ 
loo Station, or from the London Transport 
Shop at Broadway, Westminster. 


A C N reader has been looking out of tiie 
window of her train as she travels across 
Canada and has written to tell us what she saw. 
fter leaving Toronto we passed 
many rivers and lakes. Then the 
train ran along the shores of Lake 
Superior, which is almost like a sea, the 
railway line being cut out of solid rock. 

For hours and hours before we 
reached Winnipeg we saw nothing but 
land as flat as a flying ground—the 
Prairie country. The crops had all 
been harvested and the farmers were 
waiting for rain to begin ploughing. 
Even after we left Winnipeg the flatness 
of the country was still amazing, with 
sometimes a little scrub or a few saplings 
of birch, the white trunks and boughs 
leafless, and making a dim white and 
grey effect in the distance. 

We were given time to stretch our 
legs in Regina, which is a prosperous 
city of 80,000 people in the foothills. 
There were notices in many streets 
saying Get Guns, Get Wolves, for these 
pests have been coming right into the 
town this year. Looking out of the 
window farther on we saw groups of 


W hat we owe to those wonderful men 
who, by investigating the habits 
of mosquitoes, taught us how to guard 
against these enemies to life, has been 
startlingly emphasised by an action in 
the courts. 

A vessel called the Sea Rambler sailed 
from South Shields to a mosquito- 
infested river in West Africa, where, of 
her crew of 24, seven lost their lives, and 
six were taken to hospital seriously ill, 
so that only 11 of the men escaped 
infection. 

Tiie little disaster seems destined to 
make legal history. The mother of 
one of the crew who died sued for 
compensation. The county court judge 
before whom the action was tried held 
that compensation was not payable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 


Indians in brilliant head scarves with 
rugs wrapped round them, and every 
now and then a dozen or so horses 
saddled and tied up to a fence, their 
owners (wearing quaint, thick, short 
coats, mufflers, and caps) having come 
to meet the train, the event of the day. 

Then we came to the most wonderful 
spectacle of all, the Rocky Mountains. 
No one can help being moved by the 
sight of these miles of towering peaks 
and dipping valleys. No one can help 
feeling a sense of exaltation in being 
among these rugged slopes and breath¬ 
ing the crystal clear air. We passed the 
Great Divide, and after that the moun¬ 
tains were still very wonderful. The 
excitement of going through the famous 
Spiral Tunnels, where the railway 
doubles upon itself twice and forms a 
rough figure of eight, and where you can 
look out and see the end of the train 
performing acrobatics, was intense. 

As we reached Vancouver, our 
Journey’s End, we looked back and 
there, far away in the distance, were 
the Rockies, an unforgettable memory 
of an unforgettable journey. 


Act because, in his opinion, the injury 
did not arise out of the man’s employ¬ 
ment. 

The case has been taken to the Appeal 
Court, where it was decided that if the 
locality where the unfortunate sailor 
suffered injury was one where danger 
might reasonably arise it was a risk 
incidental to his employment. The 
mother was therefore awarded £180. 

But we shall hear more of the matter, 
for permission was - given by the Appeal 
Court to take the case to the House of 
Lords, the supreme tribunal, which 
says the last word on legal decisions 
appealed against. The series of trials 
does not imply hostility on the part of 
the shipowners, but only that a final 
ruling is sought which will govern such 
cases for all time. 


SENDING A 
RIVER BACK 

The Karamea Under 
Orders 

In a few months the Karamea River 
on the west coast of the South Island 
of New Zealand will be back where it 
was ten years ago. 

The story of this river’s wanderings, 
which nearly spelt the doom of the little 
township of Karamea at its mouth, goes 
back to 1929, when a severe earthquake 
caused upheavals in that corner of New 
Zealand. The result was that the river 
changed its course, taking a winding 
route to the sea until it seemed that 
Karamea township would be surrounded 
by an immense swamp. 

Whenever the river was in flood the 
water backed up rapidly, causing damage 
to farm lands, animals, buildings and 
even the highway. Some of the settlers 
feared that they would have to leave 
their farms to the domination of the 
encroaching river. But the Public Works 
Department of the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment spent 170,000 in straightening the 
river and building banks to restrain 
the flood waters. 

Before the earthquake small trading 
vessels used to enter the Karamea River 
to pick up cargoes of dairy produce and 
timber, but the changes brought about 
by the earthquake in 1929 caused the 
port to silt up. Now the river has been 
placed under control and vessels will 
again be able to sail up it for cargoes. 

So after ten years of freedom the 
Karamea River finds that the engineers 
have been too clever for it, and in future 
it must go to the sea by the straight and 
narrow path. Even rivers like to go on 
the rampage, and perhaps the Karamea 
is a little sorry that its care-free days of 
wandering among the rich flats are over. 

However, not many little rivers can 
boast that they did as they liked for ten 
years, and that the taxpayers had to pay 
£70,000 to turn them back. 


The White Man’s Grave 




BEAVERS AND RAILWAY FLOODS 

Beavers have been doing their work too 
well in some parts of Canada, for their, 
dams have caused rivers to overflow and 
flood railway tracks. Where this has , 
happened game wardens have beenK 
compelled to blow up the beaver dams. 


GREENLAND 





PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


ITALY'S MOUNTAIN DWELLERS 

Italy is concerned.about the depopulation^ 
of ner mountain areas, and in order to 
encourage people to remain in the higher 
regions plans are afoot for improving the 
land by afforestation, irrigation, and pro¬ 
tection against erosion. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


JLa 




RUSSIA’S MILLIONS 

Russia is to hold a census in January, 
but owing to the difficulty of communi¬ 
cation in the depth of winter the count 
has already begun in isolated settle¬ 
ments of the Far North and also in 
remote villages^The population is said 
~~ to be about 18u millions. 


Vancouver* 

NIAGARA FALLS 
BRIDGE 

Work is soon to begin 
on a new bridge across 
Niagara River at the Falls 
to replace the bridge 
which was destroyed last 
winter by a great accu¬ 
mulation of ice. The new 
bridge is to cost nearly 
£800.000, 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


BRITISH 
AN ESKIMO '^ S 
INDUSTRY 'H 

Greenlanders are now 
pounding frozen seal 
blubber and storing it 
in vats. In summer 
the sunshine will melt 
this into oil, which 
will be put into casks 
for export. 

Atlas Mts 
MOROCCO 




-fcry 


IN DARWIN’S FOOTSTEPS 

An expedition of British scientists is visit¬ 
ing the Galapagos Islands, where they are 
to make a study of the bird life, plant life, 
and volcanoes in the making. These vol¬ 
canic islands almost on the equator werej 
visited -by Darwin during nis famous 
■ voyage in the Beagle. 



.SNOW IN THE. 
DESERT 

Snow has fallen in 1 
interior of Morocco, 
and in parts of the. 
Atlas Mountains \ 
region on the edge of ’ 
the desert it has been 
as deep as twelve 
inches. 




c! Ft c 


/ CHINESE CITY WALLS 

' Many cities in Shansi Province 
are losing their centuries-old 
walls. They are being levelled 
by Chinese fighting men in 
towns which it is feared may 
fall into Japanesehands.forthe 
stout walls of some captured 
^cities have served the foe well. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


CAPETOWN GROWING 

Land reclamation now proceeding apace 
at Capetown will double the size of the 
city. About 363 acres of new foreshore 
is rising from the sea near Table Bay and 
plans are in hand for developing the new 
area. A new City Hall will be the first 
building to rise. 


INDIAN OCEAN 


AUSTRALIA’ 


THE TASMANIAN TIGER 

An effort is being made to save from ex¬ 
tinction the thylacine, often known as the 
Tasmanian wolf, or tiger, which is now 
found only in a few remote mountain 
regions or Tasmania. An expedition is 
now searching for traces of the animal in 
the Frenchman’s Cap area. 



^ V, 

^TASMANIA 

Cf new 

ZEALAND 
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BUTLER HOUSE 

A Flat For the Worker 

Mrs Annie 'Butler had a kindly, 
thought for those business girls who 
day in day out dash to catch the 
bus in the rush hours. 

She left a large part of her money to 
build a block of flats for the business 
girls who become business women, and 
yet cannot afford to take a flat or 
rooms near their work in Central 
London, but still must make that nightly 
journey to something cheaper in the 
Outer Ring. 

Butler House, as the block of flats 
is named after her, is in Southwark. 
It has 28 single-roomed flats for single 
women, with a big dining-room, a big 
sitting-room, and a big laundry for 
common use. So each working woman 
has her own little home, secure to 
herself, and she gets it for a price she 
can easily afford. 

There are many hostels in London for 
working women, and for older women of 
straitened means. Butler House is a 
new departure, and all will wish success 
to its contribution, in a phrase Mrs 
Butler wrote in her will, to the assistance, 
care, and benefit of the women of the 
working class. 

There is room and to spare for really 
comfortable, cheap, and well-run hostels, 
and if Butler House meets these require¬ 
ments more of the same kind are pro¬ 
mised in different parts of London. 

Cool 

Peter Simple thinks that a girl 
working in a Sheffield laundry must 
have left school too soon, for when she 
complained to the manager the other 
day that the rollers of the machine she 
was attending were not properly heated 
she said, “ I think the reason is that 
they are sending cold steam through.” 


The Salmon’s Undying Memory ^ll he had 


HThe migration of birds has its coun- 
* terpart in the migrations of fish 
and seals which, after voyages of 
thousands of miles in the case of the 
seals, turn about and swim back by 
the course they have just followed in 
the ocean, to reach at the proper 
time the lonely islands on which they 
make their nurseries. 

Nearly ten years ago it was found that 
salmon, which had been for ages ex¬ 
cluded from the Trent by the impurity 



i . i*£s>ss*.. i .. 

Salmon leaping up a weir on the River Test 
in Hampshire 

of the water, were inspired by inherited 
memory to return to the river, when 
science had purified it for them. 

This led to the discovery that every 
year salmon seek entry from the sea 
to what is now dry land, though in 
times past it formed the outlet for the 
River Conway, in Wales, several miles 
from the present mouth of that river. 

Now comes a similar romance from 
Yorkshire. At Filey is a deep channel 


running from inland toward the beach. 
It is dry; no man living has ever 
known it to contain water ; yet every 
year, when the time arrives for salmon to 
leave the sea and go up rivers to lay 
their eggs, to this dry spot come North 
Sea salmon, seeking the way by which 
their ancestors swam up to their 
nurseries when, down the gorge that is 
now dry, coursed a deep river that 
drained the great lake at Pickering. 

It seems that once habit and knowledge 
of a place have crystallised into instinc¬ 
tive memory, such memory becomes 
imperishable. Up all our rivers salmon 
are now running from the sea, per¬ 
forming marvels of gymnastics in leaping 
up weirs and ladders placed in the water 
to help them in their climb up the 
watery heights. They went down to 
the sea unaccompanied by their parents ; 
they swim the ocean, and return un¬ 
erringly with no landmarks to guide them. 

The seals have no signposts ; they 
cannot see land out in the midst of the 
ocean, but they depart and return with 
the regularity of blossom-time and 
harvest. This does not lessen our wonder 
at the feat of a bird which spends our 
summer within the Arctic Circle and 
our winter in the summer of the Ant¬ 
arctic Circle, but it does give point to 
the theory that these winged travellers 
inherit their sense of direction. 

The same sort of power in varying 
degrees guides animals to the extra¬ 
ordinary achievements in route-finding 
of which we constantly hear. Civilised 
man has not this gift; savages have it 
to a considerable extent. It would seem 
that the more acute is the reasoning 
faculty, as in civilised man, the more 
does instinct recede into the back¬ 
ground, until its exercise in certain 
directions is quite lost. Birds, animals, 
and fishes have not this higher faculty, 
so instinct remains powerful and trium¬ 
phant in them, to their great advantage. 


The Pegtop and Five 
Marbles 

There is a small Sunday School in a 
poor and overcrowded part of the 
Black Country which has embedded in 
the cement above its door a pegtop and 
five marbles—a strange device, but one 
whose story makes it as lovely as the 
great doorway of Malmesbury Abbey. 

Money is scarce among the working 
people of the industrial areas and so, 
when it became necessary to repair and 
enlarge the Sunday School, the church 
officials decided to make a public appeal 
for funds. But before launching the 
appeal they held a thank-offering 
service at which the poor people them¬ 
selves gave what little they could spare 
from their hard-earned wages. Among 
the many who came was a lonely and 
poorly dressed boy. He had no money to 
give but he drew from his pocket his 
few humble toys, a pegtop and five 
marbles, and laid them gladly down 
with the other gifts. 

The story was told to someone in 
London, and it so touched his generous 
heart that he gave the church officials 
^100 for the. toys, and only asked that 
they might be placed above the door 
in memory of the child’s self-sacrifice. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1913 

New Light in the Abbey. Westminster 
Abbey, which in days past has had its 
services illuminated by the flare of torch 
and the dim flame of oil lamp and candle, 
has recently established a new record 
by making itself the best lighted of all 
our abbeys and cathedrals. Electric 
light has been installed throughout the 
building, and enables worshippers to 
read the print in the books of prayers 
and hymns for the first time in the 
history of the Abbey. 


Ideal Gift Books for Girls and Boys 



Tit BOYS BOOK Of 

Everyday 
^Science 

l)RAV/ km 117- v II Al>T" 


348 pages. 4 magnificent 
colour plates, 3 book-length 
stories of adventure and 
mystery. More than 30 
short stories, pictorial 
articles. Cloth bound. 


Net 


Tim’s own book for children 
up to 12. Heaps of funny 
stories, pictures of the Bruin 
Boys, grand stories, and jjgj 

colour pictures. 



Adventure's 

\Ss 


Deals with science in an 
entertaining way. Hundreds 
of illustrations, many full- 
page explanatory drawings, 
and scores of experiments. 


BOOK is the present 
that is sure to delight 
every boy and girl. Here 
is a selection that yon can 
depend on, produced by 
the biggest publishers of 
children’s literature in the 
world. Healthy, vigorous 
fiction, up-to-date articles, 

' humour and a wealth of 
illustrations make these 
Annuals irresistible. 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 


Champion 

ANNUAL FOR BOYS 

p939 



Net 


A book crowded with stories 
and articles that interest the 
modern schoolboy between 
the ages of 11 and 16. Fully 
illustrated. 


Net 


VMS 

CObBU 

4NNV4L FOR GIRLS 




Epio tales of adventure on 
land, on sea, and in the air, 
graphically described by the 
men who took part. Two 
plates in - colour. 


Net 


Many delightful stories of - - 
school and adventure, home A/k 
life and mystery for all CJ 
schoolgirls up to 15. Well w-gt 
illustrated throughout. “ 




Packed with pictures and , 
stories of the Bruin Boys, 
the Pickles, and other well- ’ 
known characters from the 
popular children’s paper. 


Net 


The big book with the big 
laughs, in pictures and 
stories. For boys and girls 
between the ages of' 8 and 

14. 



2'9 


Net 


A marvellous all-story Gift 
Book which will enrich every 
schoolgirl’s library. Stories 
of absorbing interest, writ¬ 
ten by favourite authors. 
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I LOSE A DAY 

What Happened To It ? 

One of our travelling correspondents in 
mid-Paciflc sends us these notes of his lost day. 

It is a curious sensation to lose a day, 
but that is what happens every time 
you cross the Pacific from America to 
China. A few days ago we said Good¬ 
night to one another on .Sunday, and 
when we met at breakfast the next 
morning it was Tuesday ! 

“ It is a joke or a trick,” said a lady 
at our table. “ I’m going to ask the cap¬ 
tain about it. Yesterday was Sunday, 
and therefore today must be Monday. 
Yet the menu says it is Tuesday. 

. What has happened to Monday ? ” 

So off she went to see the captain, 
and he went into details about time and 
longitude and Greenwich. But the lady 
was not convinced. 

One Day Twice Over 

" They have had Monday in other 
parts of the world,” she said, “ because 
the radio in the saloon has just been 
saying what happened in Paris on 
Monday. If they had Monday why 
didn’t we ? ” 

The fact remains that when you cross 
the iSoth meridian, sailing westward, 
you lose a day ; and when you cross the 
same 180th meridian going eastward 
you have an extra day. You have one 
day twice over in the same week. 

You may remember the picture in 
your old physical geography book of the 
earth as an enormous rotating sphere. 
You will also remember that the sphere 
rotates from west to east—toward the 
rising sun. Each rotation takes 24 
hours, and this is the unit by which we 
measure time. To help us in this time- 
unit we draw imaginary lines, or meri¬ 
dians, as we call them, along the earth's 
surface from pole to' pole. The space 
between these lines is known as Longi¬ 
tude, and the distance between each 
pair of meridians is called one degree of 
Longitude. In all there are 360 degrees. 
Greenwich Time 

, Now, just because the earth is rota¬ 
ting eastward all the time it is steadily 
gaining on itself. Some fixed point is 
therefore necessary, and many years 
ago it was agreed to select one particular 
meridian or line of longitude from which 
to measure time. Because of the scien¬ 
tific eminence of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich it was agreed to choose the 
meridian that passed through Green¬ 
wich as the basic line for time measure¬ 
ments in all parts of the earth. Hence 
the phrase Greenwich Time. 

Since that agreement was reached by 
. all civilised nations, Greenwich Time 
has been taken as zero. All degrees or 
meridians towards the rising sun are 
known as East Longitude and all away 
from the rising sun as West Longitude. 
The earth turns through 13 degrees of 
longitude every hour, and your watch 
will lose or gain an hour every day when 
you are going westward or eastward as 
the case may be. 

The International Date Line 

The main fact to remember is that 
in going from America to China your 
vessel is sailing away from the sun, and 
the earth is also rotating in the same 
direction. Every time that the vessel 
plunges through 15 degrees of longitude, 
therefore, it loses an hour, and if it were 
to keep on sailing westward right round 
the world it would lose a day. Accord¬ 
ingly the device was adopted of choosing 
some place at which to make this change, 
and the 180th meridian was chosen, as 
being exactly halfway round the world 
from Greenwich. It was an entirely 
arbitrary decision to take this particular 
meridian, but it followed naturally from 
the other arbitrary' decision that Green¬ 
wich should be the zero line. 

We were going westward, and when 
we crossed the meridian we lost a 
Monday; the ship we passed near 
Honolulu gained a day and had two 
Sundays in succession. People who live 
near the date boundary line, and often 
cross it, must have an exciting time 
keeping track of days they Jose or gain, 


The Children s 

Are We Getting 
Better? 

Look Into Prison And See 

Those who think the world is getting 
no better should look into the Past. 
Let us take the Home Secretary’s 
great measure of Prison Reform and see 
what sort of a contrast the Past affords 
to it. 

As late as 1800 the prison for felons 
was usually the underground dungeon 
into which the prisoner was lowered to 
fight with rats for the meagre pittance 
of food flung at him through a hole in 
the ceiling. In Newgate the warden’s 
office was farmed put to the highest 
bidder ; the successful claimant in 1762 
paid £3000 for the privilege of robbing 
the inmates of the barest necessities 
of life. 

' On entering Newgate the prisoners 
were literally crushed to earth by their 
irons, and the bribe for “ easement of 
chains ” was in strict proportion to the 
prisoner’s ability to pay. Leg-irons 
would not be struck off for less than £2 ; 
handcuffs and iron collars came higher. 
Water and candles were doled out at 
exorbitant rates ; the only provisions 
supplied by the State were half a loaf 
of bread and two ounces of meat a week ; 
on all extras the warden pocketed an 
extortioner’s profit. The solitary cells 
of this prison were windowless and 
studded with spikes; a bundle of 
vermin-infested straw was the only bed. 

Death for Petty Crimes 

Imprisonment for debt was universal 
in the United States until 1820; a 
workman ill or unemployed could be 
imprisoned for a debt of 4s and kept in 
gaol until it was, paid, together with 
costs, interest, and gaoler’s fees. In the 
Bridewell of New York City ixoo 
persons were confined in 1816 for debt, 
not one of whom owed more than £5. 
Many of the prisoners were awaiting 
death for crimes now considered petty. 
Prior to the Civil War any man who 
stole 5s worth of property in Virginia 
could be sent to the gallows. 

The American Negro had 110 rights 
before the law; if'he struck a white 
man, even in self-defence, he could be 
killed with legal impunity. If a slave 
was seen riding a horse he was whipped 
publicly either by his owner or by a 
professional flogger who did the job for 
a shilling. 

We may contrast with these horrible 
pictures the new British resolution to 
cure crime and train offenders. The 
word Convict is to be heard no more ; 
all flogging is to go save in cases of 
mutiny or violence; young offenders 
are to be freed from the taint of prison. 

It is an immense step forward. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 67 the 
two neatest and correct lists were sent 
in by Arthur Evans, Ivy Cottage, 
Maesycrugiau, Carms ; and H. Smith, 

85 Arden Road, Acocks Green, Bir¬ 
mingham. A prize of ten shillings has 
been sent to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Leonard Bayliss, Leominster; June Bishop, 
Goytre, nr. Pontypool; Edward Blake, Leyton, 
E .10 ; Leslie Caley, Gainsborough ; Margery Clayton, 
Bradford ; Mabel H. Farmer, Birmingham; Wendy 
Fowles, Bristol; Isobef Fullerton, Stoneywood; 
Viera Gray, Barnes, S.W .13 ; Rose Havard, London, 

E 1 ; Cecilia Hayward,* Egham ; Barbara Jamieson, 
Renfrew; Pauline Johns,* Weston-super-Mare; 
John Kinderman, Sale; Roy G. Kirby, Bristol; 
Margaret Lees, Stanniore; Mary Lock, Liverpool; 
Marian Marsh, Bury St Edmunds; Robert Wyn 
Parry, Groeslon, Caernarvon ; Nanette Randow,* 
Abingdon ; John Sanderson, Penrith ; Julian Tonks, 
Gosforth; Trevor W. Turner, Sheffield; Arthur 
Whiting,* Sheerness; Jean G. Wilson, Belfast. 

The correct answers were : 

Eagle 1 , 8, and 14 ; Turkey 3, 13, and 9: Macaw 
5,2,and7; Ostrich 12,11,and 10; Penguin 15 , 6 , and4. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and are awarded an extra 2s 6d. 
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EVERY OUTFIT BIGGER—so that you 
can build more models. EVERY 
MODEL BETTER—so that you can get 
more fun making and playing with each 
one. Boys, these thrilling improve¬ 
ments have made Meccano more than 
ever the greatest hobby in the world ! 
Bridges, towers, cranes, aeroplanes, 
ships—Meccano parts make them all. 
Think of the endless fun you could have 
building and working these magnificent 
models. 

The thrill of Meccano model-building 
never ends—there is always something 
new to make and some¬ 
thing new to invent. 

Your dealer will be glad 
to show you the latest 
Meccano Outfits. See 
him today. 



IT’S REAL- IT WORKS-IT’S MECCANO 


PRICES OF MECCANO OUTFITS 

S. d. 


No. 0 Outfit (builds 25 models) ... 

... 3 

0 

No. I „ 


... 4 

6 

No. 2 „ 

„ 98 . 

... 6 

0 

No. 3 „ 

„ 123 . 

... 9 

0 

No. 4 „ 

» 148 „ 

... 12 

6 

No. 5 „ 

„ 173 . 

... 18 

0 

No. 6 „ 

„ 198 

... 24 

0 

No. 7 „ 

,, 223 ,, ... 

... 35 

0 


Other Outfits to 255/- 

^ A fine new Catalogue— FREE to Boys! 

You must have this complete 72-page catalogue. Get it from 
your dealer today, or write direct to MECCANO LIMITED 
(DEPT. 27), BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13, for a copy, 
enclosing the names and addresses of three of your chums. 
The catalogue contains full details of the complete range of 
Meccano Quality Toys. 


MECCANO LTD., LIVERPOOL 13 
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Complete in Two Parts 

ON SECRET SERVICE 

The Master Mind 


© 


By John 
Mowbray 


CHAPTER 1 

Seven to Choose From 

D avid Renwtck had every reason to 
cudgel his wits. He was required by 
his uncle. Sir Richard Walreling, head of 
the anti-espionage branch of the British 
Secret Service, to unearth the identity of 
the Master Mind, that mysterious organiser 
of the free-lance spies of all nations, with 
whose restless activities he had recently 
come into contact. 

“ A stiff job for you, David,” Sir Richard 
had owned. " You’ve scotched them once. 
Yes, certainly you prevented them from 
organising when you marched into their 
meeting at the butcher's shop. You scared 
them, David. They’ve separated. But un¬ 
fortunately you failed to discover the 
Master Mind. And sooner or later lie’s 
bound to make another shot at uniting 
them. 

“ And don’t forget,” warned Sir Richard, 
" that the Master Mind is packed full of 
brains. His idea of an Exchange and Mart 
tells us that. , Well, it’s up to us to see that 
it doesn’t come off.” Then he leaned back 
in his chair and considered David with 
his shrewd eyes. 

• “ My dear lad, you’ve grown,” he broke 
out. " In stature ? Not much. But- in 
resource and in experience. When I first 
conceived the project of pitting a mere lad 
against spies, on the reasoning that his youth 
would disarm suspicion and because so 
many of my tried men are known to the 
other side, I hardly expected to find it come 
off so well. I am telling you this to warn 
you." 

“ To warn me, sir ! ” exclaimed David. 
“ Yes, David. Don’t grow over-confident. 
You’ve been up against brute force, and 
you’ve been up against cunning. You've 
beaten those. But I doubt whether you’ve 
been up before against a first-class brain. 
And this man, unless I’m mistaken, has 
as fine a brain as you are ever likely to meet.” 

What a compliment to the seven whom he 
had in mind, thought David, as he came 
away on his mission. He passed them under 
review again. They were all “ old friends ” 
who had swum into his ken at one time or 
another, five of them quite recently. These 
five comprised the party he’d found at the 
butcher’s. He considered them one by one. 

First Hans Zurach himself, that gorilla 
of a man who had served in his shop and 
hummed pleasant airs to himself while 
weaving his villainies. Then the woman, 
Margel Scahstoff, a natural leader. And 
Count Morelia, the drawling young man- 
about-town with his monocle. And Etienne 
Perigord, savage and brooding. And Bracci, 
with the fiddle that he carried as a disguise, 
Bracci of Naples, born Ramon Ochs, as the 
records showed, a bundle of nerves, aye, too 
nervous and jittering to lead .... unless, 
as it flashed upon David at that very 
instant, the rogue added nervousness to his 
other disguises, in order to conceal the real 
man underneath! It might be that, David 
reflected; it might be sheer cleverness: 
‘ Unless I’m mistaken, as fine a brain as 
you are ever likely to meet.’ Sir Richard's 
warning returned with sinister force when 
David put Bracci under the microscope. 

Well, there were these five—Hans Zurach, 
Scahstoff, Morelia, Perigord, with Ochs 
alias Bracci. David ticked them off on his 
fingers. And now for the other two. 

First Duke-Garnish, that well-known but 
secretly tottering financier, who had rented 
some fishing once—and caught a worse 
shock than a bushel of electric eels could 
have given him. David smiled as he recalled 
his affair with Duke-Garnish. 

And finally Benny Spirong, the tobacconist 
of Verona, of whom Sir Richard had heard 
said that he pulled more strings than any 
crooked adventurer in Europe. So Benny 
Sprong for candidate number seven. 

But rather a pity that he hadn’t eleven, 
thought David, with the relishing grin that 
he kept for his liveliest cases. What a 
cricket team of accomplished scoundrels to 
muster ! 

It was true, he reminded himself, that the 
person unknown who had turned up for 
Zurach’s meeting, and had been sent away 
by mistake, might be the Master Mind, as at 
first they’d suspected. But seeing that his 
identity had not been fathomed there was 
no good adding him as yet to the team. He 
could figure as a reserve. And in the mean¬ 
time were not seven a big enough handful 
for the kick-off 1 For David was now com¬ 
paring them to a Rugger Seven ; and he 
grinned anew as he did so—losh ! what a 


sensation if he could shove them all into 
jerseys and send them to Twickenham 1 

But his grin had faded when he faced up to 
the problem of how to begin. 

Sir Richard had given him a free hand. 
“ Think your problem out, David ; then get 
your teeth into it. Do not ring me up unless 
it becomes vitally necessary. On no account 
write.” These had been Sir Richard’s 
parting instructions. 

After pondering his poser for several days 
without getting any nearer, David was 
musing over it on his favourite seat in the 
park when there came to him Wyvel, that 
sleek, would-be-funny rascal whom he had 
worsted in Hamburg and who had retaliated 
later on by trying to kidnap him. His 
appearance surprised David, not only by 
its unexpectedness but by the man’s 
shabbiness. As he sat down, uninvited, and, 
forcing a smile, he uttered, “ You’re aston¬ 
ished to see me 1 Eh, Renwick ? " 

“ Yes, I thought you were out of the 
country," David said curtly. 

“ I wish I was 1 Would you say I looked 
prospering ? ” 

Averting his eyes and leaving the ques¬ 
tion alone, David said, “ You’d be much 
safer out of the country. England isn’t 
healthy for you, Wyvel." 

" But it’s going to be,” Wyvel answered, 
with startling abruptness. 

“ Oh ! And how ? ” 

" Listen, Renwick 1 I’ve been having a 
very thin time. I returned to England 
with my last bean. But I’ve brought 
money’s worth with me 1 ” 

" Then spend it 1 ” snapped David, who 
had no sort of use for this fellow. 

“ Ah ! I said money’s worth. I haven’t 
cashed in yet." 

“ Well, f can’t help you,” said David, 
making to rise. 

CHAPTER 2 

Trap or Windfall ? 

Wyvel pulled him down again' 
Wait, old man,” he said affably, 
slipping back into his style of hearty good 
fellow. “ You bear no malice against me. 


B 


I bear none against you. We opposite 
numbers in our trade never bear malice. 
It’s all in the day’s work, old boy-” 

David said, “ You can cut that out, 
Wyvel.” , 

“ Oh, as you like ! ” laughed the man. 
" But I mean every word of it. And you’re 
going .to help me, and help yourself at the 
same time, Renwick, by persuading Sir 
Richard to take me into your Service.” 

” Not much ! ” David snapped. 

” Yes, very much,” purred the man. 
” Because, directly you enrol me I give 
Sir Richard my money’s worth.” 

David answered with - disgust, ” So 
you've something to sell ? ” 

“ I have. I’ve a secret for sale. To prove 
I’m not bluffing, I’ll make you a present of 
part of it. ” Wyvel dropped his voice. 
“ I’ve been always a free-lance,” he went on. 
" And. here’s my free gift to you ; the free¬ 
lances on the Continent are considering 
forming themselves into one body under 
one leadership.” - 

He shot a swift glance at his companion 
to mark the effect. But David showed 
nothing. “ So you make us a present of 
that,” he said, summoning a yawn. 

“ Yes, I do. You shall have the rest 
of it when I’m on your Chief’s pay-roll.” 

“ Then we’ll never have it, Wyvel. Not 
on that basis.” 

“ Well, we’ll alter the basis. How much 
will you pay me cash down ? ” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ For the rest of my secret.” 

” Oh, there’s more of it, is there ? ’’ 
said David, with studied indifference. 

” Suppose X were to tell you who is the 
brain behind the free-lances; their main¬ 
spring, I call it ? ” 

Not a muscle of David’s face moved to 
betray his excitement. But his thoughts 
moved with speed. Had Wyvel ferreted out 
his mission already ? Did Wyvel really know 
who the Master Mind was ? Was this curious 
coincidence a windfall ? Or was it a trap ? 

Then David broke the silence. “ I 
don’t trust you, Wyvel,” he said, •“ and 
I dare say your information is not worth a 
cent. But if you like to give me your main¬ 
spring’s name I don’t mind asking the Chief 
to pay you a trifle.” 

He was trembling with eagerness inwardly 
for the reply. It came at once. “ Nothing 
doing,” said Wyvel. “ You give me the 
money then I’ll show yon the man.” 


jacko Forgets Again 

M iss Ape had lately added a hand¬ 
some cockatoo to her family of 
and apt 


pets. It was a talkative bird, 
at times to shock its mistress. 

“ Never mind,” she remarked to 
Mrs Jacko. “ It’ll soon drop that when 
it’s had more of my society.” 

But Miss Ape did not enjoy cleaning 
out thq cage,, especially when Polly 


pet. But when they reached the 
dining-room, to his surprise there was no 
pet to be seen. 

“ Crikey ! ” exploded Jacko. “ I for¬ 
got to shut the window ! ” 

The boy searched the garden, but 
without any luck. 

“ Anyway, that bird can’t be far 
off,” said the grocer’s lad. " It’s sure 



Perched on Miss Ape’s toque was the missing bird 


wickedly tried to peck her fingers. So 
she was delighted when Jacko came 
one morning and offered to do it for her. 

“ That’s splendid ! ’’ she exclaimed. 

“ And now you’re here to answer the 
door I’ll pop out and do some shopping.” 

Miss Ape soon bustled off, and Polly 
screamed “ Tootle-oo ! ” after her. 

A few minutes later Jacko tipped the 
cage and shot the bird off its perch, saucy remarks to a following of delighted 
“Now then, my pretty,”, he cried, children. 


to have found a soft perch somewhere 
near.” It had ! Running down the 
road, Jacko met a queer procession. 

Miss Ape was -walking along with her 
velvet toque on her head —and perched 
loftily on top of it was the missing 
cockatoo ! 

Nothing would make Polly budge. 
She just clung on tight, and shrieked out 


“None of • your pecks for me. Out 
you come till this job’s finished.” 

The indignant Polly flew to the 
piano, and settled on it. 

Presently the grocer boy arrived, and 
Jacko invited him in to see the new 


Miss Ape was crimson with embarrass¬ 
ment. One glance at her furious face 
was more than enough for Jacko. The 
young rascal took to his heels, and 
laughed and laughed till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 


David made a show of reflecting. ” No,” 
he rejoined. “ But I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do, if you’re really hard up, Wyvel. I’ll 
ask the Chief if your information’s worth 
buying. If he thinks it is he’ll pay you.” 

“ You’ll bring me the money ? ” 

“ If the Chief says Yes,” answered David, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“ You will meet me here ? When ? 

“ This time tomorrow,” yawned David. 

” Done with you, old fellow ! ” Wyvel 
exclaimed, looking round him cautiously 
before he stole off. His last words -were, 

“ I am playing straight with you, Renwick." 

But was he ? Sir Richard Walceling felt 
dubious when David consulted him. “ All 
the same we must risk it,” said he. Then 
having reassured himself that David had 
money enough for following any trail 
that Wyvel might indicate, and adding a 
small payment for Wyvel himself, with a 
promise of more if their quarry were laid by ' 
the heels. Sir Richard sent David to meet 
this new turn of events. “ Look out for 
treachery,” had been Sir Richard's last 
words. “ I don’t trust that rascal an inch.” 

“ Nor I, sir,” said David, his wits at full 
stretch when ho kept his appointment 
with Wyvel the following day. And much 
it looked then as if his suspicions were 
justified, for Wyvel said at once, “ You 
remember my words, Renwick ? I promised 
I would show you the free-lances’ main¬ 
spring. By the way, they’ve christened him 
the Master Mind.” 

” Oh, have they ? ” David exclaimed, 
with a fine air of ignorance. 

” Yes. And in my opinion it fits him 
down to the ground. He’s got more brains 
than all the rest of us lumped together 1 
But to return to our bargain, I didn't 
promise, remember, to give you his name." 

David frowned. “ That won’t do,” he 
said firmly. ” You distinctly said, ‘ Suppose 
I were to tell you who.’ ” 

” That wasn’t a promise to tell the 
name 1 ” Wyvel broke in. 

“ It was practically the same thing.” 

“ No, Renwick, it wasn't. I can’t 
possibly give you his name—because I 
don’t know it.” 

- “ That’s humbug ! ” 

“ It isn’t. As true as I’m sitting here I 
don’t know it ! ” Wyvel sidled closer. 

” But I’ll show you the man,” he said, 
whispering. “ Listen 1 Will you come with 
me to Verona ? ” 

David gave a start. ” To Verona in 
Italy ? Why ? ” 

“ Because the free-lances are about to 
assemble there from all over Europe, in 
order to hear what the Master Mind has 
to say to them. He’s to bo there in person. 

I can easily run him down for you.” 

“ Easily ? ” David demanded. 

“ Trust me, old fellow. And then Sir 
Richard shall pay mo the rest of my money,” 
smiled Wyvel, as he pocketed the advance. 

“ Half a minute ! ” said David, full on 
his guard. “ Have you been summoned to 
the meeting yourself ? ” 

" Of course. How else could I show you 
the Master Mind I ” 

” And how were you summoned ? ” said 
David, betraying no eagerness. 

“By a cipher. I know that cipher. 
But I never met its user.” 

“ Or knew his name ? ” 

” No,” said Wyvel. 

All unconsciously the man had answered 
that test. For his explanation was the same 
explanation which David had heard from 
Hans Zurach at the thwarted meeting. 
“ All right.” he announced, “ I’ll take 
your word for it; and I’ll go to Verona, but 
I’m not going to travel with you.” 

“ As you please, old fellow,” said Wyvel 
effusively. “ What train will you leave by ? ” 

- " That’s my business,” David rejoined. 
“ I’ll meet you in Verona on Wednesday.” 

“ Where ? Do you know Verona ? ’’ 

“ No.” 

” Listen here, then. There’s a restaurant 
there behind the statue to Dante. You 
can’t miss either. Go and sit outside the 
restaurant, like a tourist." Wyvel chuckled 
quietly. " That’s the one place in the 
city," he said, “ which our friends will 
fight shy of, because it’s too public. So 
there’s our rendezvous, Renwick.” He began 
to chuckle again. " I’ll join you at dusk.” 

David didn’t like that stealthy, un¬ 
pleasant chuckle ; it reminded him too much 
of those earlier occasions when the chuckler 
had been in the opposite camp. 

Accordingly his suspicions pricked him 
more sharply, and, eyeing his companion, 
he found it hard to believe the rascal had 
reached the conclusion that it would pay him 
better this time to work for Sir Richard. 
More probably he was only pretending to be 
on his beam ends as a ruse—no uncommon 
ruse—to facilitate treachery. 

So it was full of foreboding that David 
came to Verona. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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December 17, 1938 


The Children's Newspaper 
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One For Christmas? 

The wonderful picture of England in Arthur Mee’s New 
Domesday Book is fast marching to completion. 

Over 4000 of the 10,000 towns and villages are now in 
the first 18 volumes, either ready now or ready soon. 

Why not give one for Christmas? 

ENCHANTED LAND—A SURVEY OF ENGLAND 213 pictures. 7s fid 
CHESHIRE—ROMANTIC NORTH-WEST 150 places. 117 pictures. 7s fid 
CORNWALL—ENGLAND’S FARTHEST SOUTH 250 places. 7s fid 
DERBYSHIRE—THE PEAK COUNTRY 226 places. 134 pictures. 7s 6d 
DEVON—CRADLE OF OUR SEAMEN 400 places. 200 pictures. 10s 6d 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—GLORY OF THE COTSWOLDS 10s fid 

HEREFORDSHIRE—THE COUNTY OF THE WYE 223 places. 7s fid 
KENT—THE GATEWAY OF ENGLAND 400 places. 226 pictures. 10s 6d 
LAKE COUNTIES—CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 7s fid 
LANCASHIRE—CRADLE OF OUR PROSPERITY 250 places. 7s fid 
LEICESTERSHIRE WITH RUTLAND 280 places. 138 pictures. 7s fid 
NOTTS—THE MIDLAND STRONGHOLD 2l9p!aces. 109pictures, 7sfid 
STAFFORDSHIRE—BEAUTY AND THE BLACK COUNTRY 7s fid 
SURREY—COUNTRY MARCHING TO TOWN 164 places. 10s fid 
SUSSEX—THE GARDEN BY THE SEA 300 places. 238 pictures. 10s fid 
WARWICKSHIRE—SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 220 places. 7s fid 
WORCESTERSHIRE—LAND OF THE HEAVENLY SPRING 7sfid 
LONDON—HEART OF THE EMPIRE 200 pictures. 12s fid 

PUT ONE IN YOUR CAR 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE—HODDER & STOUGHTON 

D00900900SSQ0090SQ09000aOQOSOSOSOOOS009SOSOOSQOS090000S 

The Paper for the Boy of Today ... 

MODERN BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents - - 2d 
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A Game in a Million 
for the Millions 
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CHILDREN LOVE IT 
CROWN-UPS ADORE IT 



If you haven’t played Stak-a-Stik yet you’ve 
missed one of the grandest games out. Take 
home a box today and gather round the fire¬ 
side with your friends and family, and watch 
their eyes glisten as you introduce them to 
this new thrill. 

The stack illustrated here contains 7,000 
sticks and was built 
by a girl of 15, without 
any previous experience 
whatsoever. So you 
can see what can be 
done ! Any number of 
players can take part, 
and the game has many 
exciting variations. 

“ Stak-a-Stik ’’ will 
make any party go with 
a swing. No more dull 
evenings, no more 
“ don’t-know-what-to- 
do “ tiresome hours, 
no more family squalls 
when you have Stak- 
a-Stik in the house 1 
On Sale at all Stationers, Stores and Toyshops. 

Order from branches of Boots Cash Chemists, 
Timothy White & Taylors, W. H. Smith & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, or from Bentalls, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 



PRICES: 

1/-, 2/6, 

5 /-, 7/6 

and 10/6 


REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Elisabeth 


Recommended by children’s 
hospitals as specially 
nonrishing and wholesome. 


16,000 “TREATS” 

wilt be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “Treat ”—£5 for 50. 

How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l. 

NEW! 

King George VI Stamps 


ON APPROVAL 



The latest Stanley Gibbons Approval Sheets 
are those containing the brilliant new King 
George VI stamps of the British Empire 
ONLY I Most of them are fine pictorials. 
Have you seen them yet ? If not, wait no 
longer, but write TO-DAY! 

They’re just what you want for Xmas. 


FUEE 
TO YOU 


Get your Stamp Gifts this Xmas 
from Stanley Gibbons and so 
make sure of the best. Write to¬ 
day for FREE 104-page lists of 
stamp bargains, albums, cata¬ 
logues, books and accessories. 


STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 1Q7, 391 Strand, London, W.C.2 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911, 57°5 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the 
benefits of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way” 

BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 

DI 17 A CP CPMD A CTPT MAW The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, 

3l UJLiIyIs A. vlll* 1 1 *\J if lO The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 


All these presents FREE to any boy or girl 

■ ATf LX k 



TANTAUZER PUZZLE 

A grand game for 
wet week-ends.You 
will just love it. 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WRITING WALLET 

with pens, pencils, 
rubber, ink eraser, 
ruler, set square 
and protractor. 

54 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF CRAYONS 

In six different 
colours. Drawfunny 
pictures of your 
friends! 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


SPEED BOAT. Un- 

sinkable, strong 
clockwork drive, 
propeller, rudder. 
Length 131" 

102 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BAGATELLE BOARD 

you’ll love this 
game—so will Dad. 
With cue and balls. 

120 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


. For the complete list of hundreds of gifts, send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC56* 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the illustrated Free Gift Booklet, which 
1 also contains a Free Voucher , value three coupons, to make your collection grow faster, , 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Just ask your mother to 
get some Rowntree’s Cocoa. 
Every tin contains Free 
Gift Coupons — three in the 
quarter-pound size. You get 
coupons with Rowntree’s 
Jellies, too. 

Start collecting the 
Rowntree’s Cocoa coupons 
right away. You’ll soon have 
enough for your first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a 
special predigestive process, 
actually helps children to 
digest other food and get more 
nourishment from their meals. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the" world 
for lis a year. See below 



Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


How Many Animals Can You Find ? 



B»e names of several animals seen about a farm can be built up by 
using the initial letters of the objects shown and reading up, down, 
or sideways in either direction. • For instance, Crown, Onion, Wing, the 
initial letters forming COW. How many can you find ? Answer next week 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Mysterious Number 

W/hile ‘doing her homework 
one evening Topsy 
noticed that a certain number 
when multiplied by 3, 6, 9, 
12, 15, 18, 21, 24, and 27 in 
each case gave as product a 
figure repeated three times. 
What was the number ? 

Answer next week 

With Great Care 

Bill Brown went to London to 
shop, 

And longer, for pleasure, did stop ; 
When a big box arrived 
Mrs Brown scarce survived. 

For she read “Bill inside ” on the 
top! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Saturn is in the 
south, and 
Uranus in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Mars and 
Venus are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
s ho w s the 
moon as it may be seen at eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning, 
December IS. 

Beating the Record 
\yuAT is the difference be¬ 
tween a champion athlete 
and a doctor’s watch timing 
a patient’s pulse ? 

One beats the record and 
the other records the beat. 

The Dragon 

Jf tales be true, the dragon fierce 
Spat fire from out its angry 
gorge; 

But, one fine day, its master met, 
And it was polished off, by George! 

This Week in Nature 

A winter visitor to this 
- country which may now 
be seen is the pink-looted 
goose, a rather small member 
of the goose family. The out¬ 
standing features are the pink 
coloured legs and the beak, 
which is black on the tip and 
the root, and pink in the 
middle. The pink - footed 
goose breeds in Iceland and 
Spitsbergen. 


Is This Your County ? 



J7ew of us know what a map of 
our county looks like. Do you 
know this one ? Answer next week 


Of Course Not 

Bill : You should never 
dive into .a swimming- 
pool after a big dinner. 

Jack : Why not ? 

Bill: Because you'll never 
find one there. 


Ici on Parle Fransais 



Un autel Le vitrail to b.ino 

altar -window fao 


Les bancs sont magnifiquement 
sculptes et l’autel est eclaire par 
un ravissant vitrail. 

The pews are handsomely carved 
and the allar is lit by a lovely window. 

Charged and Discharged 

A man was charged with 
stealing a hoe, but at 
the trial it was proved that 
the missing article, was not a 
hoe but an axe, and he was 
discharged. It was all a ho-ax. 

Built-Up Name 

B^ke Uncle Sam’s great country, 
Where Stars and Stripes you 
find. . 

Then put the south in front of it 
And place the north behind. 

This done, you will at once acclaim 
A well-known female Christian 
name. Answer next week 

A Coin Trick 

Bake a penny in each hand 
. and stretch out the hands 
as tar apart as possible, one 
from the other. Now tell the 
company that you will make 
both pennies come into which¬ 
ever hand they care to select, 
without bringing the hands 
together.. All you have to do 


to perform the feat is to lay' 
one of the pennies on the table 
and then, turning your body 
round, pick up this penny with 
the other hand in which a 
penny is already' held. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec.18. Weber, composer, born 1786 

19 . Vitus Bering died . . .1741 

20 . Louis Napoleon became 

President of France . 1848 

21 . Benjamin Disraeli born 1804 

22 . Due de Sully died . . 1641 

23 . Laurence Oliphant, tra¬ 

veller and author, died 1888 

24 . George Crabbe born . . 1754 


Busy Bunny 



I’ve lost my collar stud ! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER! 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair * 

Can You Read This?—A little mis¬ 
understanding between friends. 

Coin Problem—Miss one coin between 
each count of four. 

Three Cargoes—Grain; fruit; fish. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Ansirer next week 


Reading Across. 1. An emporium. 

5. Every one. 7. The highest point. 
11. To enrich. 13. A player. 14. 
Preposition. 15. Learned. 18. Nova 
Scotia.* 19. A covering. 21. To choose. 
22. Devoured. 23. A hideous old 
woman. 25. Our planet. 28. Part of 
a circle's circumference. 30. An inci¬ 
sion. 32. A limb. 34. A waste tract 
of land. 37. To partake of food. 39. 
The commonest metal. 41. Past. 
42. To unravel. 43. One who frisks 
about. 44. Sound judgment and 
sagacity. 

Reading Down. 1. |A repast. 2. A 
caper. 3. Road.* 4. Part of the foot. 

6 . A metallic vein. 7. A high card. 
8 . Connecticut.* 9. One of a well- 
known dozen. 10. Gaelic. 12. A 
violent twist. 13. To connect. 16. 
Tree of tropical America yielding 
rubber, 17, This has a slippery sur¬ 
face. 20. Fabulous creature 'Spouting 
fire. 22. To pay regard, or heed. 24. 
Conjunction. 28. Rugby Union.* 27. 
We did this on 17 down. 29, To stay 
behind. 01. Minute particle. 33. 
Period of time. 35. Organ of hearing. 
36. To drag a boat by means of a rop-:. 
38. Bustle. 40. North Carolina.* 42. 
You and I. 


Ta/es Before Bedtime 

Nobody’s Dog 

NTobody’s Dog had strolled 

' into the village nearly 
a year ago, and there he had 
stayed. 

He certainly was an odd¬ 
looking dog. He had a brown, 
curly body with a black, silky 
face. All the same y r ou 
couldn’t help liking him, he 
was so good-tempered. Today 
he was visiting AnnAVard. 

“ Mummy', dear,” said Ann, 
" I do wish y'ou’d let me 
keep him for my very own." 

“ No,” said Mrs Ward- 
“ We’ve two cats and a 
dozen chickens to look after 
as it is. I can’t be bothered 
with anything else.” 

Nobody'’s Dog put his tail 
between his legs and looked 
miserable. . 

“ Cheer up,” whispered 
Ann, giving him a hug. 
" I’ll take you for a lovely' 
walk in the woods.” 

She found him a nice 
juicy bone and off they went. 

Nobody’s Dog loved the 
woods. They were having a 
grand game of hunt the stick 
when Ann tripped on a tree 
root and fell. 

Nobody's Dog thought that 
it was part of the game and 
came running to investigate. 
But poor Ann had really 
hurt herself, and when she 
tried to get up she found she 
couldn’t stand. 

“ Oh, dear 1 What shall I 
do ? ” she said, beginning to 
cry. “ I believe I've broken 
my ankle ! ” 

Nobody’s Dog guessed at 
o-ice that . something was 
wrong, for Ann scarcely ever 
cried. He nuzzled his little 
black nose into her hand and 
tried to lick her face. Still 
she cried, and he began to get 
worried. 

Then he had an idea. Fie 
gave Ann a quick lick and 
scampered off. 

“ Oh, please, don’t leave 
me,” cried Ann. But No- 
body'’s Dog ran on without 
even turning his head. 

It was starting to get dusk 
when, in the distance, Ann 
heard voices. Coming through 
the trees she saw her father 
and mother. With them was 
Nobody's Dog. 

“ Mummy ! Daddy 1 ” she 
called. “ Here I am ! ” 

In a minute she was in her 
daddy’s arms, telling them 
all about it. 

“ But how did y'ou find 
me ? ” she asked when they 
got home. 

“ You must thank No¬ 
body's Dog for that,” said 
Mr Ward, laughing. “ He 
simply stood and barked until 
wc followed him ! ” 

“ Please, Mummy', do let 
me keep him,” begged Ann. 

Mrs Ward smiled. 

“ He looks after you so 
well; it seems as if we must,” 
she answered. 
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SOMEONE'S 
GOING TO HAVE 
A HAPPY XMAS! 


Now, who’s going to be the 
lucky one l Think of the fun 
with Lott’s New Series Bricks ! 
Special Sun Trap windows 
and doors enable you to 
build modern houses,garages, 
stations, galore. Your toy 
dealer has them in jolly 
Silver Boxes with trans¬ 
parent windows, at 3/6, 
SI; 7/6 and 10/-. And 
don’t forget Lott’s fine 
Doll’s Hospital Sets—just 
the thing for practising 
A.R.P. ! 3/6 to 10/6. 


LOOK FOR 
LOTT'S BRICKS, 
DOLL’S HOSPITAL 
SETS AND OTHER 
SPLENDID LOTT’S XMAS 
TOYS AT YOUR DEALER’S 
—-or write for 
illustrated list. 

Dept. C.N. 


LOTTS BRICKS LTD 

WATFORD. HERTS. 



A,GRAND NEW 
CARD GAME 


SNOW WHITE is a fas. 
einatim; card jrame in- 
troduciiic all tlie jolly 
characters from the 
great fairy-tale film. 
Buy a pack for Christ¬ 
mas ! 

It 1/ permission TV a l t 
Diane }» - Mirlu-i) Mouse 
1,1 il. Of nil fiood sta¬ 
tioners and stores. Pub¬ 
lished bn L'nstrll 
Dr OS.. Ltd., 

I, o n <l o n and 

Clasiiow. 
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aSSett'S Diet 
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